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berg of the highest grade 
bituminous coal and industrial 
fuel oil to our customers throughout 
southern and western New England 
continues—and will continue—to 
be the primary interest of T. A. D. 
Jones & Company. You can be sure, 
now as always, that your require- 


ments will be promptly met insofar 


as the national emergency permits. 


T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


Bridgeport—New Haven, 
Connecticut 
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Practical 


Design and Development 


Mechanical - Electrical - Optical - Recording - Amplification - Communication 


Our Design and Engineering Section, which is doing important work for 
the Army and Navy, has now some available time for work for others. 


* 


- Machine and mechanical design including complete layout and detail draw- 
ings, construction of prototypes, model making, and the manufacture of 
duplicate machines. 


- Electrical equipment development including design, drafting, and assembly 
of both simple and complex circuits. 


- Mechanical and electrical devices involving electronics, including audio am- 
plifiers, photo-tubes, telephone circuits and creative design and production 
of recording equipment having both crystal and magnetic recording and 
reproducer heads. 


- Optical work including the design and construction of various optical units 
in the projection field including photographic technique, motion picture, 
and optical systems involving condensers, prisms, and associated reflector 
equipment. 


- Communication equipment, electrical counting and calculating devices, in- 


cluding communication devices for producing or operating from perforated, 
inked, and coded tapes of various kinds. 


f WRITE TO W.E. DITMARS, PRES., AND AN APPOINT= 
MENT WILL BE MADE WITH OUR CHIEF ENGINEER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut e 230 Park Avenue, New York 
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THE FIFTH WAR LOAN DRIVE 


By Avrrep C. Futter, President 


Facing as we are in the next few weeks and months, the most important military 
decisions in the history of our country and the world, the 5th War Loan Drive just re- 
cently launched should take on a special significance—an extreme urgency for all of us 
on the home front. To participate in the drive by working as well as buying more War 
Bonds to assure its success is our one big opportunity to back the supreme efforts our 
fighting men are making for us. 

Because I believe that the Fifth War Loan Drive is the most important yet at- 
tempted, and must not fail, I have previously urged you men of Connecticut top man- 
agement to give your utmost support to this campaign in your respective companies. 
Both because of the urgency attendant upon the success of this drive and the chance that 
my recent letter may have gone astray, I call your attention to a reproduction of it 
below. I urge you to read it again and join the fight in order that Connecticut may lead 
the nation with its dollars as it is in its per capita production of the fighting tools for 
victory. 





JOBS AND TAXES 


By W. E. DITMARS, President, Gray Manufacturing Company, Hartford 


CONTINUING HIS SERIES on the preservation of free enterprise, Mr. 
Ditmars turns the white light of clear, straight thinking on the evils of 
the present system of renegotiation and excessive taxation which 
threaten to put “little” business on the rocks and wreck sensible plans 
for postwar employment by syphoning off essential reserves. This is 
the second article in the series, the first having appeared in the May issue 


of Connecticut Industry. 


OME months ago I talked with a 

small manufacturer and he was 

enthusiastic as he told of his plans 
for the postwar era. They were not 
selfish plans either, including as they 
did, reserves ear-marked for wages, to 
be paid during the layoff period neces- 
sary for plant changes. “None of my 
workers will be on the dole”, he said 
happily. 


Last week I saw him again but the 
gleam had gone from his eye, the en- 
thusiastic fervor from his voice. I asked 
him how his postwar plans were com- 
ing along and he said quietly, “Oh, 
that. I guess I’ll have to let Washing- 
ton worry about postwar plans. I’ve 
gone through the wringer.” 

That in a nutshell is what has hap- 
pened, is happening to the small busi- 


THE RETURNING VETERAN wants real jobs at real wages. He does not want to be 
“on the government.” “It would seem common sense”, says Mr. Ditmars, “to enable 
business to provide now the necessary backlog for these jobs.” 


nessman through renegotiation and ex- 
cessive taxation—reserves are being 
wiped out and his plans for the future 
are necessarily being adapted to the 
new circumstances. I am speaking of 
“small business” as compared with “big 
business”, for the latter can probably 
take care of itself. It is from “small 
business” that the majority of our ex- 
servicemen will expect to get jobs when 
this war is over. The prospect that 
small business will be able to supply 
those jobs becomes increasingly poorer 
as the money is being syphoned off 
through renegotiation and taxation. 
Those who talk glibly about “war mil- 
lionaires” are talking about paper 
profits, as vague and as uncashable as 
some of the paper profits that made 
Wall Street millionaires one day and 
paupers the next day. 

No small businessman that I know 
of wants to get rich over night. He 
does, however, want to be in a posi- 
tion to meet the demands that will be 
made upon him in the postwar world. 
He senses accurately that the system of 
free enterprise will be fighting for its 
life then; he knows that there are many 
already who have abandoned the idea 
of free enterprise. He knows that there 
is already in the hands of a not-too- 
friendly government, potentials, the 
use of which could make the destruc- 
tion of his business inevitable. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Norman Thomas, one of 
the leaders of radical thought in this 
country, said recently: “When the war 
is over the government will be the pur- 
chaser of about three-quarters of the 
total national output. It will be the 
employer directly or indirectly through 
its war controls of the overwhelming 
majority of workers. It will be the 
principal banker, or at any rate the 
principal controller of credit and it 
will own around a quarter of all the 
factory property in Amercia, and that 
the newest and best equipped. It will 
be psychologically as well as economi- 
cally impossible to “‘unscramble the 
eggs.” 

Those are the factors dominating 
the situation at the present time, and 
which, if they are to be combatted, 
must be met by placing in the hands of 
small business the means to protect it- 
self. The scrambling of the eggs goes 
on apace through renegotiation and ex- 
cessive taxation. 





The Case of Lincoln Electric 


Of the former, take the case of the 
Lincoln Electric Company of Cleve- 
land, manufacturers of welding prod- 
ucts, which a few months ago refused 
to accept the decision of the Navy’s 
Price Adjustment Board to reduce its 
profits on 1942 contracts. 

The Company operates on a cooper- 
ative basis. No charges were made that 
the cost of its product was excessive. 
The main and only trouble was that 
the company was making money be- 
cause it was more efficiently and intel- 
ligently operated than some others. 
There was a greater output per man 
and a lower cost of production per 
unit. Therefore, this Company was able 
to meet competitive prices—actually 
selling lower than other makers. 

There is more than mere profits con- 
cerned here. If a company is not per- 
mitted to retain the profit that it 
makes honestly—the same as any effi- 
cient workman make a higher wage 
than the inefficient—then the incentive 
for continued efficiency and high pro- 
duction is gone. 

Government has recognized this psy- 
chological factor and has not objected 
to the payment of “incentive wages” 
for workers to increase war production. 
These same factors apply to the em- 
ployer as well as the employee, and Mr. 
Lincoln is correct when he said: “Re- 
negotiation as it is now being admin- 
istered, penalizes efficiency and rewards 
ineficiency”’. Carried to its logical con- 
clusion, if the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany should reduce its efficiency to a 
point where its production charges 
mount, then it would actually be justi- 
fied in charging a higher price for its 
product. 


No Graduated Tax Rates 


What is true of renegotiation applies 
equally to taxation of small business. 
As David Lawrence pointed out re- 
cently, under the New Deal concep- 
tion of economic rights the small cor- 
poration with one million dollars of 
invested capital pays just as high a rate 
of taxes as the twenty million dollar 
corporation. There is no graduated 
scale of tax rates which is the very 
heart of a capacity-to-pay tax system. 
The 1941 law did provide such a scale 
for excess profit taxes but the New 
Deal insisted on a flat tax, applying 
equally to big and little corporations, 
instead of the graduated rate which 
ran from 35 per cent on the first 
$20,000 on excess profits to 60 per 
cent on incomes in excess of $500,000. 
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By courtesy of the Hartford Courant and the Phoenix Republic and Gazette. 


The net result of this, of course, is 
to make the position of “big” busi- 
ness relatively stronger while “little” 
business grows weaker. Onerous taxa- 
tion is, therefore, actually jeopardizing 
postwar plans for reemployment. If 
the payment of these high taxes meant 
no skin off the nose of labor we could 
understand their silent acquiescence. 
But higher taxes will actually mean 
fewer jobs. It will cost many millions 
of dollars to convert from wartime to 
peacetime production and_ unless 
“little” business has the money it will 
be done poorly, slowly or not at all. 
There are many, of course, who hope 
that it won’t be done at all, because in 
this failure to convert, some people 
see the opportunity of a life-time— 
the chance to take over and abolish the 
entire profit system. 


Quote Thomas Mazey 


Listen to what Mr. Thomas Mazey 
has to say. Mr. Mazey is head of one of 
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the most powerful automobile workers 
unions in the C.I.O. Says Mr. Mazey: 
“Private enterprise has had one hun- 
dred years’ opportunity of solving 
social problems of this nation and I 
think it’s about time we looked some- 
where else. If we had a production-for- 
use economy where goods were pro- 
duced primarily to satisfy the needs 
and wants of the people, I think we 
would be able to guarantee jobs for our 
soldiers and workers after this war.” 
A. fine, idealistic statement, if en- 
tirely cock-eyed. To whom would Mr. 
Mazey look when he says it’s time “we 
looked elsewhere”? To government? 
But government is not a producer— 
indeed it has had a difficult enough 
time in governing well. Would Mr. 
Mazey and his fellow workers be will- 
ing to subscribe entirely to the theory 
of non-profit operation, by working 
for wages barely sufficient for their 
sustenance, or does the non-profit apply 
(Continued.on page 23) 





HARTFORD LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


sk business eyes of the nation 

were turned on Hartford May 

2, 3 and 4 as the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce joined with 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in sponsoring a program known 
as ““Hartford’s Week for Connecticut’s 
Future.” 

The event, probably the first of its 
kind in the country, was dedicated to 
stimulating private planning for post- 
war employment and to focusing the 
attention of business on its responsibil- 
ity in this direction if the American 
economic system is not to be lost in the 
transitional period following the war. 

That the significance of the program 
was widely realized throughout the 
business world was obvious in the fact 
that prominent speakers for the occa- 
sion came from such far places as New 
York, District of Columbia, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Vermont. 

On top of this was the noteworthy 
attendance of more than 2,000 during 
the three days in which were held the 
series of conferences and clinics which 
made up the program. In all some 25 


speakers were heard, highlighted by 
the addresses given by Paul Hoffman, 
president of Studebaker Company and 
Cc. E. D. chairman, and Walter D. 
Fuller, president of Curtis Publishing 
Company and regional C. E. D. chair- 
man for Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. 

The first day was devoted to the 
construction industry and allied trades, 
with emphasis on the sales aspect and 
the necessity for advance preparations 
if the industry is to furnish substan- 
tial employment in the early post-war 
era. The second day was set aside for 
distribution and marketing on the 
now-accepted theory that post-war 
employment will hinge largely on dis- 
tribution. The third day was given 
over to manufacturing and featured 
new machinery and equipment, new 
materials and processes, new products, 
new markets, design and packaging 
and relief from war-time controls. 

The overwhelming success of the 
program was attributed largely to the 
efforts put forth by B. Franklin Con- 
ner, vice-president of Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Manufacturing Company 


and chairman of the Hartford C. E. D. 
unit; Lester E. Shippee executive vice- 
president of the Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company and general chairman 
of the program; Burton W. Bartlett, 
treasurer of Bartlett-Brainard Com- 
pany, who was in charge of the first 
day’s program; John W. Saladine, pres- 
ident of Electrical Supplies, Inc., in 
charge of the second day’s program; 
Willard B. Rogers, president of the 
Hotel Bond, in charge of arrangements; 
E. J. Brown of The Hartford Courant, 
in charge of publicity; Francis $. Mur- 
phy, general manager of The Hartford 
Times, in charge of exhibits; Harry W. 
Westcott, president of Westcott & 
Mapes, Inc., who assisted in securing 
speakers, and William A. Dower, exec- 
utive vice-president of the Hartford 


(Below) Several éf the exhibits which were 
set up in the Hotel Bond lobby in connec- 
tion with “Hartford’s Week For Connect- 
icut’s Future”. Top, left, The Wiremold 
Company; top, right, Gray Manufacturing 
Co.; center, Royal Typewriter Company; 
bottom, left, Retail Trade Board; bottom, 
right, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufactur- 
ing Co. 





Chamber of Commerce, who acted as 
managing director. y 


Walter D. Fuller, main speaker for 
the second day, said there is only one 
way jobs for America’s millions can 
be created after the war and that is by 
increasing the production of goods and 
their turnover in the country’s stores 
and service organizations. 

The problem somes down to a ques- 
tion of selling, he said, in pointing out 
“it does little good to produce goods 
unless we sell them, but if we do sell 
them, we always can produce them.” 

During the depression and until the 
war came, said Mr. Fuller, “people 
wanted and needed things that could 
have been produced in our idle factories 
with our idle men and women. It wasn’t 
that we were oversold on goods; we 
were oversold on fear.” 

Wartime necessity, the speaker main- 
tained, has taught the fallacy of an 
economy of scarcity. ‘““We know now 
that ours was never a problem of over- 
production. The wants and needs of 
the American people have never been 
fulfilled,” he said. 

The speaker then contended “selling 
always has been and today is the secret 
of America’s success. It is the stimula- 
tion to buy things that they want and 
need that causes people to be more 
energetic and ingenious. And these are 


the root elements of America’s great- 
ness. A man who wants a new auto- 
mobile knows that the only way to 
get it is to work harder. That is the 
way to progress.” 

Mr. Fuller warned that with the 
close of the war a “painless, effortless, 


share-the-wealth-Utopia” will not 
come of itself. Even among people who 
have a backlog of savings, according 
to a recent survey, 55 percent were 
found to have no plans for important 
postwar purchase, he explained. 


The definite need for a 30 to 45 
percent increase over 1940 in the pro- 
duction of goods and services in this 
country in the early postwar years was 
emphasized by Mr. Hoffman. 


This country has the productive 
capacity, the sales ability, the accumu- 
lated savings and the pent-up demand 
to meet the expansion challenge, he 
claimed, but added that there remained 
intangibles which would make the 
country miss the challenge to provide 
full employment. 

“If, in the postwar period, manage- 
ment and labor resort to name calling 
and brick throwing the opportunity of 
increasing production will be missed,” 
he maintained. 


(Left) Walter D. Fuller, president, Curtis 
Publishing Co. and Regional Chairman, 
C.E.D. was one of the main speakers on 
the second day which was devoted to dis- 
tribution and marketing. (Right) Paul H. 
Nystrom, Professor of Marketing, Colum- 
bia University, shared the second evening 
speaking assignments with Mr. Fuller. 


“If labor continues to restrict out- 
put, if they do not take to heart that 
the only way to have wealth is to pro- 
duce it, we shall miss the goal. 

“We shall miss unless government is 
willing to make the changes in policy 
so desperately needed, on taxes and 
other fronts. 

“If we as businessmen don’t realize 
we must turn our backs on monopolis- 
tic policies, we shall miss our oppor- 
tunity. 

“If we approach the postwar period 
without doing now the planning that 
must be done now, we will miss our 
chance.” 

Mr. Hoffman said the C. E. D. and 
other groups have come to approxi- 
mately the same estimate that there 
will have to be 53 to 56 million people 


employed after the war. That means 
nearly 10 million more jobs than in 
1940, he said. 

People often look to manufacturing 
to carry the increased employment, Mr. 
Hoffman said, but he explained that 
only 23 percent of the nation’s jobs 
were in manufacturing in normal 
years and said that the trades, services 
and construction would be called upon 
for the greatest postwar expansion. 

Mr. Hoffman stated that postwar 
planning is of vital interest to every 
member of a community who desires 
a free America. He urged that labor 
advisers be brought into management 
discussions devoted to planning for 
full postwar employment 

Among the 44 co-sponsoring groups 
were included the Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce, The Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, local man- 
ufacturers, engineering and civic or- 
ganizations. 


A list of speakers follows: 


PLANNING THE CONSTRUCTION JoB 
Or THE FuTurRE 

Thomas S. Holden, President, F. W. 
Dodge Corp., New York 


A PLAN For URBAN REHABILITATION 
By PrivaTE ENTERPRISE 

Alfred Rheinstein, President, ‘Rhein- 
stein Construction Co., New York 


SALESMANSHIP IN CONSTRUCTION 
Teel Williams, J. Walter Thompson 
Co., New York 


(Continued on page 43) 


(L. to r.) H. Z. Persons, president, Brattleboro Trust Co., Brattleboro, Vermont, whose 
subject was ‘‘Finance For Small Business”; Paul G. Hoffman, president, Studebaker Co., 
one of the principal speakers on the third day; Clayton R. Burt, chairman of board, 
Pratt & Whitney Div. of Niles-Bement-Pond Co., who was chairman of the “Manu- 
facturers Day” program; Sumner H. Slichter, Professor of Economics, Harvard, speaker 
for the third day banquet session and B. Franklin Connor, vice-president, Colt’s, and 
chairman of the Hartford Unit, C.E.D. who presided on “Manufacturers Day.” 
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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF 
INDUSTRIAL REGREATION | 


By C. E. BREWER, Field Representative, National Recreation Association 


LANT recreation programs for 

industrial wrokers are not a prod- 

uct of the war. However, the tre- 
mendous expansion of industry to meet 
war production needs with the recruit- 
ing, training, and absorption of mil- 
lions of new workers has highlighted 
the recreational needs of these workers 
just as it has highlighted the other 
problems of production. The need for 
recreation opportunities and other serv- 
ices necessary to reasonably good living 
conditions has been accentuated also by 
the tremendous migration of workers 
and their families to new communities 
whose existing facilities were totally 
inadequate to provide for the increases 
in population forced upon them. 

A number of the large war indus- 
tries had previous experience with em- 
ployee recreation programs and in the 
great expansion of these programs 
since Pearl Harbor the experience of 
these companies has been profitably 
used in the organization of new pro- 
grams. 


In the earlier days of plant recrea- 
tion programs, management usually 
took the initiative and financed and 
controlled the programs. In later years, 


however, employee participation in 
planning and financing of employee 
activities steadily increased. This trend 
was sharply accentuated by the depres- 
sion when most management financed 
programs were sharply curtailed or 
eliminated. 

At the present time there are several 
types of administration of recreation 
programs, but in all types emphasis is 
placed upon employee interest and em- 
ployee direction. Since no two plants 
have identical conditions there are even 
modifications of the general types of 
organization. The number and sex -of 
the employees, the size and distribution 
of plant buildings, shift hours, length 
of the work week, plant facilities avail- 
able for recreation, and the location of 
the plant in relation to existing com- 
munity facilities all effect recreation 
programs to such an extent that a 
single blueprint is out of the question. 

The three most general forms of or- 
ganization are: 


A. The organization of a Board of 


Directors composed of representatives 
from each shift in each department, 
which determines policies, raises and 
distributes the budget, and approves 
activities to be sponsored; 

B. The organization of committees 
for each approved activity or club, the 
chairman of each of these committees 
being a member of the plant “Y” 
Board of Directors; 

C. The definite organization of a 
club for each activity sponsored, the 
chairman of each being a member of 
the Board of Directors. 

In all cases, the Board of Directors 
has representation from management 
as well as from the employee group al- 
though this is usually a minority repre- 
sentation. 

The Board of Directors determines 
policies, approves activities, raises 
funds, approves budget expenditures, 
and in all other matters represents the 
employees and management in matters 
relating to the recreation program. The 
full or part-time recreation director is 
sometimes employed by these associa- 
tions, but in the majority of cases he 
is employed by management and is re- 
sponsible to the personnel or Industrial 
Relations Director. Experience has 
shown that the recreation program is 
more effective and serves more em- 
ployees if there is a competent person 
giving full time to the recreation pro- 
gram, and if the employees have their 
approximate share of the control of 
the program. 

Adequate statistics are not available 
on the accurate gross expenditure for 
employee recreation programs but such 
statistics as have been gathered seem to 
indicate that the gross expenditures, in- 
cluding the cost of dances, parties, 
picnics, entertainment, and other ac- 
tivities but not including cost of super- 
vision or maintenance of facilities, will 
average about three dollars per year per 
employee. 

There are four ways of financing 
employee recreation programs: 

1—Contributions by management 

2—Employee dues (usually one to 
three dollars per year or ten to 
twenty-five cents per month by 
payroll deduction) 
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3—Receipts from vending machines 
and canteen sales in the plant 

4—Admissions to dances, shows, 
games and other plant-wide 
events 


Activities 


A successful recreation program will 
include a wide range of activities for 
both men and women. Women are now 
participating in many kinds of activity 
that men engage in and women should 
be given every opportunity to partici- 
pate in plant recreation programs. 
Activities usually found in industrial 
recreation programs are: 

Athletics and Sports: Bowling, bad- 
minton, baseball, basketball, softball, 
boxing, fencing, touch football, golf, 
hockey, horseshoes, tennis, soccer, vol- 
ley ball, and archery. 

Social and Club Activities: Choral 
groups, dramatics, bands, orchestras, 
talent shows, radio skits, dancing, 
movies, shows, parties, hobbies, hobby 
exhibits, chess, checkers, bridge, pi- 
nochle, and other card games, fashion 
shows, and entertainments for men in 
the armed services, which usually con- 
sist of music revues, operas, and part- 
ners for dancing. 

Outing Activities: Bicycling, riding, 
riflery, boat rides, excursions, picnics, 
swimming, skiing, tobogganing, skat- 
ing, hiking, airplane and glider clubs, 
victory gardening, fishing, bait casting, 
camping. 


Plant Facilities 


Many companies have provided ath- 
letic fields, recreation buildings, club 
houses, or club rooms for their em- 
ployees. Only a few facilities of the 
many that exist can be mentioned in 
this article. 

Athletic Fields: The Lukas-Harold 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; the 
Boeing Aircraft Corporation, and the 
Beech Aircraft Company of Wichita, 
Kansas, have fine athletic fields. The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company of 
Waterbury, Conn., is developing an 
athletic field. This field is now in the 
process of being constructed and is not 
completed. It will contain all the 
facilities needed for an excellent recrea- 
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tion program. The Aircraft Club, the 
employees club of the United Aircraft 
Corporation, East Hartford, Conn., is 
also developing a fine 23 acre athletic 
field. 

Recreation Buildings: The Singer 
Manufacturing Company, Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., just prior to the war com- 
pleted a fine recreational building for 
its employees. The Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company has either a recreation build- 
ing or recreation room at each of its 
plants. 

Club Rooms: An entire floor in one 
of the buildings at the Carter Carbu- 
retor Company, St. Louis, Mo.; the 
Allen Bradley Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; the Western Electric Company, 
Kearney, N. J., is used for recreation 
purposes. The Cessna Employees Club 
of Cessna Aircraft Corporation, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, has taken over several 
floors of the Elks building for its club 
rooms, and the R.C.A. Club of the 
Victor Division of R.C.A. at Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, has remodeled two floors 
of a nearby hotel for its club rooms. 

Before any large expenditure of 
money is made for plant facilities the 
community facilities should be sur- 
veyed to see what are available for 
plant recreation programs. The recrea- 
tion executive in the community should 
be consulted and arrangements made to 
use, wherever possible, playgrounds, 
athletic fields, recreation centers, golf 
courses, and park recreation facilities. 
These can generally be secured free, or 
at least at a nominal cost to cover cost 
of heat, light and janitor service. School 
buildings can often be secured on the 
same basis. The Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
settlement house facilities, as well as 
commercial recreation facilities, fre- 
quently may be secured for employee 
recreation programs. 


Future Trends 


The present emergency has clearly 
demonstrated that in order to have ef- 
ficient production, opportunities for 
the workers to relax after long work- 
ing hours must be taken into consider- 
ation by management in making up 
production schedules. Errors, breakage, 
faulty construction because of worker 
fatigue, and absenteeism cost large 
sums of money annually. Large savings 
will result if recreation programs for 
the employees are installed. 

Millions of men and women in the 


(Right) THREE VIEWS of Scovill Manu- 
facturing’s Recreation Center. Top, 
lounge; center, game room; bottom, assem- 
bly hall looking toward stage. 


armed services, who have never en- 
gaged in recreation activities are being 
exposed to the excellent recreation ac- 
tivities of the armed services and local- 
ities near their posts and stations. After 
demobilization, and as they return to 
civilian life, they will demand adequate 
recreation activities and facilities. The 
industries which have good recreation 
programs are going to attract the bet- 
ter type of workers, and management 
will find that it will pay dividends to 
cooperate in the installation of recrea- 
tion programs. 

It has been demonstrated that ex- 






















































































































































penditures by a company of $8 per 
worker per year on a health program 
should yield a 15% return per year to 
the company (Health on the Produc- 
tion Front, published by the National 
Association of Manufacturers). An ex- 
penditure of at least $3 per worker per 
year for employee recreation activities 
should yield a commensurate return 
each year to the company. 

Future recreation programs will 
generally follow the lines along which 
present programs have been developed. 
The best organization method first de- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
QUESTIONS AND) ANSWERS 


THE “HOW”, “WHAT” AND “WHY”, of supervisory training is 
comprehensively covered in this article by a well-known authority who 
asks five pertinent questions and shoots back the answers straight from 


the shoulder. 


By JOHN O. EMERSON, 
Editor, “Leadership Digest,” 
Marlin Firearms Co. 


Ts fundamental questions about 
training supervisors, foremen, 
overseers, leadmen, department 
heads, or others in a supervisory cate- 
gory under any different name, are 
really so old that their whiskers, if 
placed end to end, would reach to no 
one knows where and half way back 
again. 

In upper management circles par- 
ticularly, whenever two or three are 
gathered together, there still seems to 
be too much of an inclination to act 
toward installing and maintaining a 
supervisory training program like the 
people in Mark Twain’s comment on 
the weather, “Everybody talks about it, 
but nobody does anything about it.” 


There are, of course, a large number 
of exceptions to this attitude. Today, 
under the pressure of war production, 
more industrial establishments than 
ever have active supervisory educa- 
tional programs in effect. These give us 
a yardstick with which to measure ‘re- 
sults, and enable us to make the state- 
ment that supervisory training practi- 
cally always pays off. When it doesn’t, 
the failure is generally found to have 
been due to the fact that upper man- 
agement was not sold on the idea in the 
first place, and never really stepped 
into the collar on its side of the wagon- 
tree and pulled its load with the rest 
of the whole management team. 


Before listing the be-whiskered ques- 
tions referred to in the opening para- 
graph, we should probably give a defi- 
nition of what we understand “Super- 
visory Training” to mean. It simply 
means “conditioning people at the 
supervisory level—the first line of 
management—to work better, faster 
and safer at less cost.” The proper 
training of supervisors includes not 
only conditioning them to improve 
themselves, but teaches them how to 
train, or condition, their workers to 
do likewise. 


Here are the questions: 

. Why should industry train its su- 
pervisors? 

. What should industry 
supervisors? 

. How should the training be done, 
and who should do it? 

. How much will it cost and who 
should pay the bill? 

. What good will it do anyway? 

Here are the answers: 

. Industry should train its supervisors 
because they need it. With the ex- 
ception of the few people who come 


teach its 


into industry with adequate voca- 
tional training, our educational sys- 
tem turns out young men and wo- 
men strong on academic theory and 
deficient in the knowledge of its 
practical application in industry. 

Like one of Shakespeare’s kings 
whose appetite came to him while 
eating, they learn how to work by 
working. Then a few, because they 
are better coordinated physically 
than others, or more dextrous, or 
mechanically inclined, or have 
reached a stage of being on the job 
longer, etc., are promoted to a 
supervisory position where all of a 
sudden, without training, and with 
their appitude for the job an un- 
known quantity, they must direct 


AFTER YEARS OF EXPERIENCE in compiling supervisor training data the author has 
combined in the new publication, Leadership Digest, the latest visual methods for im- 
parting facts with a check-up chart to measure the knowledge acquired. 
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the work of others. 


Isn’t it to be expected that to 

carry out this new responsibility of 
leading others they need help? I 
heard the other day about a metal- 
working company that had 104 
workers the day the Japs bombed 
Pearl Harbor. In a very short space 
of time they had 2,400 workers, 
and every one of the original 104 
had been elevated to a supervisory 
job because he “knew. the ropes” and 
it was the expedient thing to do. 
Nearly half of them failed on the 
new job. Would you say it was the 
workers’ fault, or the fault of upper 
management which didn’t train 
them in their new duties and re- 
sponsibilities? 
. Supervisors should be trained, (A) 
to teach workers how to work most 
efficiently, and (B) to get along 
with workers as harmoniously as 
possible, by understanding and 
practicing good human relation- 
ships. It is presumed that the newly 
made supervisor knows the techni- 
cal side of his job when he is selected 
for promotion. It remains for 
him to be conditioned to convey his 
knowledge to others, and be their 
accepted and respected leader at the 
same time. 


. Supervisor training should be done 
in the manner, and by the person 
or persons (from within the plant 
and without) which will best meet 
the needs, and help solve the prob- 
lems, of the individual plant. De- 
termining “how” training shall be 
done takes us back to the answer to 
Question No. 2. 

Whatever production problems 
of the individual plant are con- 
sidered to be most in need of solu- 
tion, or improvement will suggest 
how best to go about a training 
program to get the results you want. 
The cause suggests the cure. 

The lack of ability on the part of 
supervisors to instruct workers 
properly, to know job methods and 
job relations, indicates a need for 
job analysis followed by a series of 
on-the-job demonstrations until the 
supervisor is qualified to do what- 
ever is required. Whoever is best 
qualified to teach these technical 
matters—plant engineer, superin- 
tendent or general foreman—is the 
one to do it, and it can be done in 
classes or with individuals one at a 
time, depending upon the circum- 
stances, 

If the need is for improved human 


JOHN O. EMERSON 


relations, better man-to-man under- 
standing between the supervisor and 
the worker (which need is practi- 
cally universal throughout all in- 
dustry), then the situation suggests 
the employment of methods, train- 
ing material and direction which are 
known to be practical, effective, in- 
teresting and acceptable to the su- 
pervisor trainee. 

If the plant has someone in its 
upper management bracket with the 
time and ability to handle a training 
program designed to show super- 
visors how to handle people more 
courteously, diplomatically, under- 
standingly and intelligently, then 
he is the man to do it. How he does 
it is a matter for him to decide, but 
I venture an opinion based on many 
years of experience in this work, 
that the job will be better done if 
whoever is in charge makes use of 
carefully selected educational mate- 
rial on the subject secured from 
established outside sources. 

Training supervisors in good hu- 
man relations sometimes requires 
getting right down under their 
skins in order to correct unfortu- 
nate personal characteristics. Some 
people don’t like to be told off by 
other peoople they “knew way back 
when.” 

If you and I know each other 
through continuous personal con- 
tact, and you tell me my behavior 
should be corrected, I’m inclined, 
in spite of myself, to get my back 
up, go on the defensive and start 
thinking about your behavior under 
similar or other circumstances, and 
your good intentions toward me 
are lost, or their effectiveness 
lessened. 

However, if a third party who is 
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known to both of us only as some- 
one who knows what he is talking 
about makes a corrective suggestion 
which we recognize applies to either 
one or both of us, we accept it be- 
cause of its impersonalness, 

When anyone undertakes a pro- 
gram of trying to improve super- 
visor-worker human relationships, 
—called “humanics” these days to 
distinguish them from the technical 
phases of training, called “‘mechan- 
ics”—the first thing to forget is the 
old-fashioned alibi for not doing a 
lot of things; i.e., “My business is 
different.” The principles of pleas- 
ant relationships between people at 
work are the same the wide world 
over. While it is of course true that 
no two people are wholly alike, we 
are all pretty much cut out of the 
same cloth when our emotions, sen- 
sibilities, desires and fears are in- 
volved, and the Golden Rule ap- 
plies to me just the same as to you. 


. It isn’t possible to answer the ques- 


tion, “How much will it cost?” 
with any set facts or figures. There 
is no set formula that says that 
training X number of supervisors 
in improving Y jobs will cost Z 
dollars. The reason is self-evident. 
The cost will be different in differ- 
ent plants for many reasons, and 
how much money may properly be 
invested in a training progray will 
be dictated by the degree of need, or 
measured against the value of the 
improved conditions which the 
company has a right to expect that 
the training will achieve. 

An offside approach to the an- 
swer, however, may be made by 
bringing in another question or two. 
If a supervisor is worth an outlay 
of $3,000 in a year, is it worth an- 
other $30, (or 1%), or $300, (or 
10%), to try and help him do his 
job 1% or 10% better? If we un- 
hesitatingly spend money on re- 
search to improve a machine or a 
process, can’t we afford to venture 
an expenditure to try and improve 
the “machine” with the greatest 
potential for profitable improve- 
ment in the world—the human 
brain? 

Supervisory training is under- 
taken with the objective of improv- 
ing production. To be sure, the 
trainee benefits too. Making better 
men and women is a happy by- 
product of training to better the 
job, but the latter is the end- 


(Continued on page 21) 





NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 





CONNECTICUT MANUFAC- 
TURERS have not yet figured in 
authorizations for civilian production 
of electric irons, according to Robert 
D. Byrnes, Staff Correspondent of the 
Hartford Courant. Mr. Byrnes pointed 
out in a recent column that “no 
Connecticut application for manufac- 
ture of electric irons, even though sub- 
contracting with another company, is 
now on file,” according to word he 
received from WPB. Connecticut 
companies located in Group 1 Labor 
Shortage Areas, he said, are not likely 
to get authorization to manufacture 
irons in their own plants under present 
circumstances. The total quota of 
irons to be released for manufacture is 
2,000,000. 
x * 


EMPLOYMENT and reemployment 
of disabled New England war veterans 
insofar as the Federal Wage and Hour 
and Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Acts are concerned are being facili- 
tated as a result of cooperative action 
recently taken by the Secretary of 
Labor, the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Public Contracts Division, 
the Department of Labor, and the Vet- 
erans Administration, wherein the lat- 
ter has been authorized to issue through 
its field offices 90-day certificates for 
employment of disabled veterans at 
less than the minimum rate. The Vet- 


TRIBUTE TO A BOX 


the home. 


encing sales. 


makes them. 


Getting along in this world would be inconvenient and 
drab without Folding Paper Boxes. Robertson designs and 


erans Administration offices will de- 
termine and certify the degree of dis- 
ability of the veteran, make the con- 
tract of employment and place him 
in the job for training. The regional 
director of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division is said to 
be authorized to issue a permanent cer- 
tificate for a longer period wherever 
it appears necessary. 


x * * 


A SLATE of officers, made up en- 
tirely of Connecticut advertising men, 
was selected at the annual meeting of 
the Industrial Advertising and Market- 
ing Council, held May 11 at the Uni- 
versity Club, Hartford. Those named 
to pilot the organization for the 1944- 
45 season were president, Roger T. 
Lyman, The Torrington Manufac- 
turing Co., first vice-president, E. M. 
Heery, Rockbestos Products Corp., 
second vice-president, Fred Bannister, 
The Fafnir Bearing Co., secretary- 
treasurer, Donald Buckwell, Stanley 
Tools, directors, L. M. Bingham, Man- 
ufacturers Association of Connecticut 
and Edward Malvey, Chase Brass and 
Copper Co. 

The Industrial Advertising and 
Marketing Council was organized in 
1939 and is the western New England 
chapter of the National Industrial 
Advertising Association. For the past 


The Folding Paper Box has become almost as much a part of our modern 
manner of living as the countless necessities and pleasures it brings into 


Clean, sanitary, cheerful and gay (if correctly designed), it gives 
refreshing eye appeal to the shelves and counters of stores and helps 
customers quickly to “spot” their purchases—frequently influ- 















































few years, meetings of the [AMC have 
been held in Hartford. 


xk * 


SPARKS have been flying thick and 
fast in Congress since the seizure of 
the Montgomery Ward and Company 
plant. A few of them were so hot we 
have taken the liberty of scooping 
them from the Congressional Record 
onto a page of CONNECTICUT IN- 
pustryY. Here they are: 

Eastland (D., Miss.) —“I cannot 
see any scintilla of authority to take 
over any distributing system of any 
mercantile business in this country 
* * * If the President has the 
power to take over Montgomery Ward, 
then he has the power to take over a 
grocery store or a butcher shop in 
any hamlet in the United States.” 

Taft (R., Ohio)—‘The President 
is Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy but that fact does not give 
him one additional power over any 
civilian, except in territories where 
the Army and Navy are actually op- 
erating in the course of their normal 
functions as Army and Navy... . If 
we admit the validity of such prin- 
ciple, Congress might just as well go 
home and let the President run the 
United States and every feature of it.” 

Short (R., Mo.)—"“. . . the strange 
thing is that the orders of the War 
Labor Board as they pertain to em- 
ployers are enforced by the President, 
but when the War Labor Board issues 
orders against unions or these labor 
racketeers, those orders are completely 
overlooked and totally ignored by our 
Chief Executive. We want fair and 
impartial administration of the law.” 

Fish. (R., N. Y.)—“I know of no 
power that the President of the United 
States has been given by Congress to 
seize a non-war American business 
concern, nor any power he has under 
the Constitution of the United States 
to do so. The Congress and the Ameri- 
can people are entitled to know if we 
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are still operating under a govern- 
ment by law and the Constitution or 
by individuals, executive orders and 
directives. 

Eberharter (D., Pa.) —“‘So the ques- 
tion at issue is simply whether or 
not an individual or any organization 
can defy the Government of the 
United States during the most critical 
period in the history of the nation 
during the war emergency.” 

Barkley (D., Ken.)—‘I do not be- 
lieve its (the order) legality can be 
tested in the Senate or by the Con- 
gress.” 

Byrd (D., Va.) —‘‘For the first time 
in the history of our country we 
witnessed the spectacle of the Attor- 
ney General of the United States act- 
ing as a generalissimo in personal 
charge of a military force to seize a 
non-war business operation. . . . Have 
we reached a state in this country 
that the directive of a Federal bureau 
can be enforced at the point of a 
bayonet? Does Francis Biddle 
cherish the ambition of becoming an 
American Himmler? . . . Today the 
American people are in the hands of a 
centralized and entrenched bureau- 
cracy such as America has never be- 
fore known. . . . Generalissimo Biddle 
did not lead an invading army into 
the office of John Lewis.” 

McClellan (D., Ark.)—‘I think 
this situation poses a question which 
goes to the very fundamentals of a 
system of government which guaran- 
tees liberty to the individual citizen 
and the Congress has a definite respon- 
sibility in connection with this prob- 
lem.” 

O’Daniel (D., Tex.) —‘“We have 

just witnessed in this Nation a tragic 
and disgraceful performance which 
most Americans would have said a 
few short years ago ‘could not happen 
here.” . . . This grandstand play by 
‘Gen.’ Biddle and its enactment has 
all the earmarks of imitating the Gen- 
eralissimo and his Gestapo of some 
foreign dictatorial government. . 
I am sure the Communists, labor- 
leader racketeers, bureaucrats, and the 
New Deal big-heads are very happy 
about the whole detestable debacle.” 


> & & 


CONTROLLED hiring has come to 
Connecticut at last, despite all efforts 
of the State Government and business 
organizations, as of May 1 in five dis- 
tricts of Central Connecticut as fol- 
lows: Hartford, Bristol, Meriden, 
Waterbury, and New Britain. 
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Your plant must have strength of man- 
agement, foresight and streamlined 
adaptability to successfully weather the 
stormy industrial aftermath of war. 


* The Case of the A. S. Campbell Co., Inc. * 


The exigencies of war demanded rapid conversion and expansion of the 
A. S. Campbell Co. plant and its facilities for the manufacture of cart- 
ridge cases, primar fuses, initiator caps, smoke emission shells and 
plating of 50-calibre cartridge cases. Management and industrial plan- 
ning needed analysis and streamlining and there was all too little time 
for this vital work. Our experienced and able engineers, brought an expe- 
dient solution of the pressing problems and welded the various basic 
industrial elements into sound constructive operation plans. 


For further information on Plocar Industrial Engineering service, write: 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 


Tel. Stamford 3-6815 
Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 


Singer Building, Stamford, Conn. 








PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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@ Precision Pacine 


@ RCA Sound Equipment is a vital timesaving device that fosters production 
efficiency. It will convey a message to any portion of your plant at the rate of 
1000 feet in .015 minutes. That means you are getting split second contact. 


@ Moreover, as a production expediter, an R C A Industrial Sound Installation can 
coordinate production efforts and improve labor-management relations. Add to 
this, the benefits derived from reduction of accidents, absenteeism and fatigue, and 
you have a quick picture of R C A’s invaluable precision tool—called by 
America’s leading industrialists the “4th dimension in production.”” 


"Write or phone today for a detailed survey of your plant by Post and Lester engineers. No obligation. 


The POST & LESTER Co. of Hartford, i:.. - 10 CHESTNUT ST. 


* Copyright 1944 P. @ L. Co. of Hartford, Inc. 





Under the regulations announced 
by William J. Fitzgerald, War Man- 
power Director for Connecticut, no 
hiring may be done and no worker 
may change jobs in private industry 
without the approval of the United 
States Employment Service. Ex- 
empted were new workers in agricul- 
tural jobs, State, county and munici- 
pal employees, domestic workers and 
part-time workers. Part-time workers 
are defined as those who work no 
longer than 30 hours a week, or not 
more than a half shift. Persons who 
complete a regular day’s work on one 
job and then work a swing shift on 
another are considered part-time work- 
ers on the second job. 


xk & 


W. C. BEEKLEY, former vice-presi- 
dent and secretary of the Whitlock 
Manufacturing Company, Elmwood, 
was elected president of the company 
May Sth to succeed the late James 
Lester Goodwin who held that post 
since 1925 until his recent death this 
year. 

A native of Philadelphia, Mr. Beek- 
ley is an honor graduate in engineer- 
ing of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Before joining Whitlock in 1909 he 
was associated with the Brady Brass 
Company of Jersey City. He was first 
a chemist and metallurgist with the 
company and later held a number of 
executive posts. He lives at 35 Walker 
Lane, West Hartford. 


xk 


DAVID J. POST, JR. has recently 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of Veeder-Root, Inc., and Arthur 
E. Kallinich has been named sales 
manager. 

Mr. Post joined the company in 
1926 in the sales department and be- 
came assistant sales manager two years 
later upon consolidation of the Root 
Company with the Veeder Company. 

Mr. Kallinich joined the Root Com- 
pany in 1912 as a mail clerk and suc- 
cessively held the positions of time 
clerk, machinist and salesman, becom- 
ing field sales manager upon consoli- 
dation. 


xk 
THE MIDDLETOWN POSTWAR 


Planning Council, in co-operation with 
the Connecticut Public Expenditure 
Council, recently announced that 
Middletown had been selected as a 
“testing ground” for Connecticut 
postwar planning. 


A 32-page booklet has been mailed 
to more than 5000 public officials, and 
business and civic leaders explaining 
the work of citizens’ committees and 
making suggestions for organizations 
in other communities. 

The originators of the plan consider 
public works “not as a prime source 
of employment but as an adjustable 
make-work to fill up deficiencies.” 
Eleven fact-finding committees have 
been formed to study prewar and cur- 
rent employment figures with esti- 
mates of postwar employment in vari- 
ous fields. Committee members have 
been supplied with questionnaires and 
summary data forms to seek answers 
to specific questions on which the post- 
war life of the community will depend. 

Carter W. Atkins is executive direc- 
tor of the Connecticut Public Expen- 
diture Council and Amor P. Smith, 
vice-president of the Russell Manufac- 
turing Company, is chairman of the 
Middletown Postwar Planning Council. 


xk *& 


RUSSELL MAGUIRE, president of 
Maguire Industries, Inc., formerly 
known as Auto-Ordnance Corpora- 
tion, recently drew attention in his an- 
nual report to the postwar plans of the 
concern. He told of advances in oil 
well operations, electronics, food com- 
pression and ordnance. 

The firm has factories in Bridgeport, 
Greenwich, Stamford and New Mil- 
ford. A new food compressing unit re- 
cently established in Wisconsin is ex- 
pected to produce 1,000,000 pounds 


per week. 
x*w* 


HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Bridgeport Brass Company, was re- 
cently elected to the Board of Directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


x kk 


EASTERN MALLEABLE IRON 
COMPANY of Naugatuck, looking 
forward to postwar opportunities, has 
constructed an experimental labora- 
tory. With the latest equipment for 
molding castings and a miniature 
foundry, experiments will be made on 
the manufacture of difficult castings 
before they go to the main foundry 
for production. 


xk 
C. L. CAMPBELL, president of the 


Connecticut Light and Power Co., in 
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> pounp) PRECISION 
Dowel Pins 


What does TRU-GROUND sig- 
nify in a Dowel Pin? In precision 
it means that the pin is ground to a 
limit of .0002” over basic size, 
with an allowable tolerance of 
plus or minus .0001”. 


In strength it means special- 
analysis ALLENOY steel, same as 
used in Allen Hollow Screws and 
heat-treated with the same scien- 
tific controls. The outer surface is 
extremely hard, with a core of suffi- 


cient hardness to 


resist any 
tendency to “mushroom” when 
driven into a tight hole. Tensile 
strength measures from 240,000 to 


250,000 Ibs. per square inch. 


For accurate locating of work, 
for retention that defies dislocation 
under severest stresses, specify 
ALLEN TRU-GROUND Dowel 
Pins. 


Obtainable as a part of the Allen 
Line from your local Distributor. 
Ask for samples with data on 
available sizes. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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his annual report to the employees of 
that concern paid tribute to the one 
hundred and ninety-six former em- 
ployees who are now in the armed 
forces. Forty-six employees are com- 
missioned officers and ninety-two are 
non-commissioned officers. 

Last fall, as in former years, the 
company sent a Christmas package and 
a letter from Mr. Campbell to each em- 
ployee in the armed forces. Many in- 
spiring letters have been received from 
the former workers who are now scat- 
tered in all parts of the world thanking 
the Company and Mr. Campbell for 
these remembrances. 


a £ 
FRANK H. LYON of the Progressive 


Manufacturing Company, Torrington, 
has been named a member of the War 
Production Board’s advisory committee 
for the machine, wood, and sheet metal 
screw industry. 


x * 
HENRY G. ELLIS, president of the 


Torrington Manufacturing Company, 
was recently appointed by Robert Gay- 
lord, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, as a member 
of the association’s committee on wage 
and salary administration. 

The major responsibility of the com- 
mittee will be to study the current 
wage situation looking toward a sound 
stabilization program for the country. 

This committee is made up of busi- 
nessmen from all parts of the country 
and represents a cross section of indus- 
trial activity both geographically and 
by industry. 

xk 


GOVERNOR RAYMOND E. 
BALDWIN recently faced the movie 
cameras at the Pathe Studios in New 
York to help relieve the manpower 
situation. 

The Governor will appear on Con- 
necticut screens in a “talkie short” 
broadcasting a message on the man- 
power situation in this state. 


xk * 


WILLIAM R. HOYT, general man- 
ager of Yale and Towne Manufactur- 
ing Company, Stamford, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Dow G. 
Roof as director of industrial relations 
for that company. Mr. Roof succeeds 
the late John Williams, who passed 
away on March 5, 1944. 

Mr. Roof was graduated from Union 
College in 1917 and saw seventeen 





months of overseas service in World 
War I. He came to Yale and Towne 
from the Gillespie Company in 1935. 


xk *& 


J. M. BRINDLEY, General Manager, 
Cluett, Peabody and Company, Inc., 
North Grosvenordale, has been named 
a director of the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut to complete the 
unexpired term of David Moxon, 
former agent of the American Thread 
Company, Willimantic, who died 
recently. 

Mr. Brindley, who has served the 
company for the past 24 years, is a 
graduate of Northeastern University, 
and holds the degree of Bachelor of 
Business Administration. Prior to his 
association with the North Grosvenor- 
dale mill in 1920, he was affliated with 
the Warren Manufacturing Company, 


J. M. BRINDLEY 


Warren, Rhode Island as designer and 
cost accountant. 

In 1934 he became assistant treas- 
urer of the company serving in that 
post until March 1942 when he was 
made assistant manager, and later in 
the same year, superintendent. On 
March 1, 1944 he became General 
Manager succeeding George V. Mee- 
han. 

He is secretary of the Selective Serv- 
ice draft board, chairman of the Civil- 
ian Defense Council and president of 
the Community Fire Department of 
North Grosvenordale. He is also active 
in Red Cross work, conducting courses 
at Putnam High School for members 
of the junior and senior classes. He is 
affliated with the Putnam Lodge of 
Elks and the Knights of Columbus. He 
is also vice-president of the Boy Scouts 
of America, and an active member of 
both the Quinnatiset and Wannamoi- 


sett Golf Clubs of Thompson and 
Providence, Rhode Island, respectively. 


x * * 


WILLIAM M. WHEELER, Execu- 
tive Secretary, American Chain & 
Cable Company, Inc., Bridgeport, died 
recently in a Bridgeport hospital fol- 
lowing a week’s illness. 

Born in Stratford, Connecticut, a 
son of the late William Ezra and Sarah 
Tomlinson Wheeler, he was graduated 
from Yale in the Class of 1895. He had 
been associated with Walter B. Lashar 
since September 1905 when the latter 
formed the Weed Chain Tire Grip 
Company, predecessor to the American 
Chain Company which was formed in 
1912. He also continued as Secretary 
of the American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., established in 1936. 

He was a member of the United 
Congregational Church, the Yale Club 
of New York, the Brooklawn Country 
Club, the University Club, and Rotary 
Club of Bridgeport. He leaves his wife, 
Ida Furniss Wheeler, and three children, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler Cady of Farm- 
ington, Mrs. Mary Louise Hunt of 
Bridgeport, and Edward Furniss 
Wheeler of Fairfield; a sister, Mrs. 
Charles K. Stagg, of Stratford, and 
seven grandchildren. 


x kk 


THE NAVY recently took over the 


plant of Jenkins Brothers, Bridgeport 
valve manufacturers, in compliance 
with an executive order of President 
Roosevelt. 

Rear Admiral Harold G. Bowen, 
special assistant to the secretary of the 
Navy after a conference with James L. 
Dunn, assistant general manager of 
Jenkins Brothers, announced that he, 
Rear Admiral Bowen, had taken over 
operation of the plant which employs 
1750 workers. 

The announcement stated that the 
plant would continue in operation and 
requested employees to remain at their 
posts. The wage rates directed in the 
War Labor Board Order would be ef- 
fective in future pay checks and in 
respect to the retroactive provisions of 
the War Labor Board’s order, the Presi- 
dent’s order authorizing the action 
would be carried out. 


xk 
THE OFFICE of Alien Property Cus- 


todian reports that numerous .Con- 
necticut manufacturers have already 
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BIGELOW 


WATER TUBE 


BOILERS 
7,500 to 200,000 
pounds of steam per hour 


FIRE TUBE BOILERS 
10 to 300 
horse power 


WELDED 


or 
RIVETED 


Investigate the possible savings 
through a survey of your power 
plant by a consulting engineer. 


THE 
BIGELOW 
COMPANY 


172 River Street 
New Haven 3, Connecticut 


Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


Men and women work- 
ers use Protek for 
hands to prevent ma- 
chine oils, grease, etc. 
from causing skin irri- 
tations. 


APOTHECARIES HALL CO. 
Distributors 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





WE DON’T BELIEVE 
IN 
GAMBLING 


That's our strict business policy, applied to all our opera- 
tions.| The photo above)shows the test we recently made on 
one of our truck cranes to see just what happened when we 
raised 37,520 pounds on a 20-foot radius. Every job we 
undertake is carefully planned and fully insured before 
we start; our equipment is always in excellent condition; 


and our men have been long trained to really serve our 
customers. 


Next time you have a hauling, rigging, or crane rental job, ‘phone us at one of the numbers below. 


469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 


4 # te | — 
Lee OG Le 
RANSFER COMPAR Y 
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taken licenses under vested alien pat- 
ents. It seems that many more should 
take advantage of the licensing policy 
of the Alien Property Custodian in 
using the 45,000 United States patents 
and pending patents seized from our 
enemies. 

Nearly 7000 patents have been is- 
sued, electrical, photographic and tex- 
tile patents being much sought after. 

Of particular interest to Connecti- 
cut manufacturers should be some 
1150 patents under metal working 
classifications such as metal bending, 
drawing, welding and treatment, and 
1238 patents regarding machine ele- 
ments, 

Drawings and specifications may be 
examined in New York at 120 Broad- 
way or in Boston at 17 Court Street. 
Steps have recently been taken to as- 
sist the searcher in locating suitable 
items in the library files, 

Full information and a “Classified 
Index” may be secured by writing to 
the New England representative of the 
Division of Patent Administration, Mr. 
Julian E. Jackson, 17 Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


x** 


THE HARTFORD ASSOCIA- 
TION of Credit Men, at a recent 
meeting in the University Club, Hart- 
ford, elected the following officers: 
President, N. J. Belcourt, Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company; Vice- 
President, F. W. Young, Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company; Secretary, R. J. 
Dwyer, Phoenix Insurance Company; 
and Treasurer, C. A. Gustafson, The 
Bristol Brass Company. 

W. J. Buckley, Peck Spring Com- 
pany; I. V. Hodgekinson, Eagle Lock 
Company; G. Josephson, Hartford 
Electric Light Company and E. S. Lan- 
caster, American Paper Goods Com- 
pany were named to the board of direc- 
tors. A. O. W. Anderson, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, was made 
Councillor. 

Harry C. Jackson representing the 
American Hardware Corporation of 
New Britain was endorsed for a Na- 
tional Director of District 1, which 
includes the New England states. The 
election will take place at the National 
Congress in Omaha. 


xk 


PHILIP D. WAGONER, president 
of the Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, Hartford, recently announced 
that the company’s board of directors 
had appointed Donald S. Sammis and 


D. S. SAMMIS W. F. ARNOLD 


William F. Arnold as vice-presidents. 
Mr. Sammis is works manager of the 
Bridgeport Works and Mr. Arnold is 
general sales manager for the com- 
pany. Both will continue their present 
duties. 

Mr. Sammis, a graduate of Yale 
College and Sheffield Scientific School, 
was the city manager of Stratford prior 
to joining the company in 1935. 

Mr. Arnold has been with the com- 
pany since 1928 and was made sales 
manager in 1936. 


os £ 


‘gt 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM Com- 
pany, Inc., of Ansonia, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Albert P. 
Leonard as manager of its New York 
office to succeed Edward S. Coe, Jr., 
who has been transferred to the home 
office as assistant to the plant manager. 
The New York office is being moved 
from 79 Wall Street to 3700 Chrysler 
Building. 
x kk 


WILLIAM M. TAAFFE, personnel 
director of Manning, Maxwell and 
Moore, recently told the members of 
the Fairfield County Social Workers 
Association that all postwar problem 
solutions will be purely academic and 
wasted if jobs are not actually avail- 
able. 

Mr. Taaffe declared that greater co- 
operation between the government, 
management and labor than has existed 
in the past or is currently indicated for 
the future, must be accomplished to 
translate the academic solution of post- 
war problems into constructive living. 

He asserted that the reemployment 


GENE RALQ@PELECTRIC 


a 

The Government permits 
repairs, and we are in 
position to make them. 


Also, we have service 
contracts. 


Write or phone 


THOMPSON WATER COOLER CO. 


N. Haven 7-0115 


Hartford 2-1789 


Waterbury 4-3319 


Bridgeport 3-5787 





Wi 


STEEL 
COMPANY 


IMMEDIATE Of} SHIPMENT 


SPECIALIZING IN 


SHEET and STRIP 


STEEL 


We Cut to Your 


Exact Specifications 


% 
DOLAN STEEL COMPANY 
Office and Warehouse 
151 ORANGE AVENUE 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 
Telephone, New Haven 9-1224 


of veterans is a current problem and 
that thought and action must be given 
this phase of reemployment immedi- 
ately. 


x* * 


LOCAL INDUSTRIES, INC., of 
Lakeville, which has been making skis 
for mountain troops, has solved a vex- 
ing conversion problem by switching 
over to the manufacture of zippers. It 
continues the manufacture of peace- 
time fishing rods and tackle. 
Through the Development Commis- 
sion’s War Industries Division, contact 
was made with the C. E. Prentice 
Company of New Britain, which had 
contracts and machinery for the manu- 
facture of zippers but was handicapped 
because of its location in a critical 
labor area. Machinery was moved to 
Lakeville where Local Industries fur- 
nished the labor and both companies 
collaborated to carry on production. 


x kk 


ALFRED E. FULLER, president of 
the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, speaking before a _ recent 
meeting of the Hartford County Pur- 
chasing Agents Association and the 
Purchasing Agents Association of Con- 
necticut in the Hotel Bond, Hartford, 
said that the ultimate success of post- 
war industrial conversion will depend 
largely upon the encouraging and in- 
telligent cooperation of the federal 
government. 

“The first goal for which we are 
working”, said Mr. Fuller, “is the 
foundation for better living enjoyment 
through jobs using as a basis private 
enterprise with the government estab- 
lishing the rules of the game and serv- 
ing as referee.” 

P. Corbin Kohn, assistant director, 
Connecticut Postwar Planning Com- 
mission, stressed the importance of 
local and state agencies working to- 
gether in planning for the future. Wil- 
lard B. Rogers, chairman, Connecticut 
Development Commission, presided. 


xk * 


HAROLD B. NARAMORE, chair- 
man of the board of Bridgeport Fabrics, 
Inc., chose April 18, 1944, the anni- 
versary of the midnight ride of Paul 
Revere, to announce the organization 
of the Paul Revere Club of Connecti- 
cut. He expects to enroll 100,000 
members in Connecticut within the 
next three months. 

Frederick St. Arnault of Fairfield 
has been named executive director with 
offices in Hartford. Mr. Arnault, chair- 





man of the Republican State Finance 
Committee, said that the club is not to 
be regarded as a Republican Club be- 
cause it appeals in its aims and prin- 
ciples to the independent voters. 

Governor Raymond E. Baldwin has 
been accepted as the first member of 
the club. It is hoped that the club will 
issue its Own newspaper or bulletin to 
keep members fully informed on de- 
velopments of interest to every voter 
and a medium in which they can voice 
their opinions on various issues. 


xk * 


THE WAR MANPOWER COM- 
MISSION, in a reversal of a previous 
announcement, recently instituted 
controlled hiring to embrace every in- 
dustry, occupation and employee in the 
Central Connecticut area on May 1, 
1944. 

The sweeping order limited occupa- 
tional freedom in every business and 
industry, however “‘unessential” and 
brought every employer and employee 
in Central Connecticut under the juris- 
diction of the WMC. 

The program specifically prohibits 
employers in any field of business, or 
industry, from hiring workers without 
first securing approval from the United 
States Employment Service. Industries 
of top priority rating will continue to 
receive preference in the referral of all 


workers by the USES. 
x *k * 


THE NAM, through its committee on 
veteran’s employment problems of 
which J. L. Stone, president of the 
Danbury & Bethel Gas & Electric 
Light Company, is a member, is seek- 
ing to stimulate maximum preparation 
by individual companies for the re- 
employment of returning veterans. 

The NAM has urged its more than 
10,000 members to carefully consider 
all questions posed on a check list. 
Committee Chairman Harry L. Derby, 
president of the American Cyanamid 
and Chemical Corporation of New 
York, in announcing the action said, 
“the major purpose of this check list 
is to stimulate preliminary study and 
thorough analysis of the many inplant, 
external, legal, social and human rela- 
tions phases which go to make up this 
great problem.” 


xk 


T. A. D. JONES & CO., Inc. of New 
Haven recently announced the ap- 
pointment of T. A. D. Jones, Jr., as 
head of their fuel oil department. 


ARTHUR BREWER, chief engineer 
at the Bridgeport Brass Company, was 
recently feted on the completion of 45 
years of service with the company. He 
was presented with a silver tray and 
humidor suitably inscribed. 

His first job was that of shipping 
clerk in the wire mill. He became asso- 
ciated with William R. Webster, 
chairman of the board, and Walter R. 
Clark, vice-president, and together 
these three men have designed and in- 
stituted procedures which revolution- 
ized the brass business. In 1915, they 
designed the mill which now stands on 
Housatonic Avenue, Bridgeport. He 
was promoted to the position of chief 
engineer in 1942. 


SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


(Continued from page 11) 


product desired and the company 
should pay the bill. 

. Space permits listing only a few 
proof-stories of the good that su- 
pervisory training has done. General 
Motors gives its training programs 
major credit for the receipt of 
123,000 suggestions for improving 
production, turned in by super- 
visors and employees in 1943, worth 
many millions of dollars to the com- 
pany. Training programs in the 
paper industry have resulted in as 
high as a 52% increase in produc- 
tion, with no more employees nor 
new machinery. Labor turn-over 
rates have been cut from 40% to 
7.3% in another industrial group 
which ascribes its fine record to 
training. 

Absenteeism, disloyal attitudes 
toward the company, unnecessary 
waste and expenditures, poor quality 
workmanship, high labor turnover, 
time losses, inter-departmental con- 
flicts, misunderstandings and mis- 
interpretations of company policies, 
upgrading and downgrading prob- 
lems can all be lessened or prevented 
by giving supervisors the facts, in- 
formation, suggestions and mental 
stimulation which they need to do 
the job. 

The good that can come from 
supervisory training is limited only 
by the conditions in your own 
operations which you would like to 
see done “better, safer, faster,—at 
less cost.” 
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Our ELECTRONIC 
LABORATORY is serving 
Connecticut Manufacturers 
in two important ways: 

(1) Designing apparatus 
for controlling and inspect- 
ing the production of war 
materials. 

(2) Designing new prod- 
ucts to meet present and 
postwar requirements. 


Perhaps you have a prob- 
lem which can be most 
effectively solved by ELEC- 
TRONIC METHODS. Our 
folder which classifies 
these methods is available 
without charge. 


ARTHUR T. HATTON 
& COMPANY 


410 ASYLUM STREET 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Steel Shop Equipment 
on 
PRIORITY AA-3 
3-5 WEEK DELIVERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Wood Furniture 
Filing Cabinets 
Desks Chairs 
Storage Cabinets 


NO PRIORITY 
Steel Cut and small 
Map Cabinets 


Executive Furniture 
—by— 
Doten-Dunton 


BARNEY’S 
450 FRONT STREET 
HARTFORD 5 CONN 
7-8129 





d for Ciah 


When Uriah Heep, the very “’umble person” 
of one of Dickens’ tales, decided to raise him- 
self from the position of clerk to that of partner 
to Mr. Wickfield, he employed definitely de- 
vious means to accomplish his purpose. 


He might have succeeded in his schemes had 
not young Tommy Traddles and Mr. Micawber 
decided to examine the firm’s accounts. They 
soon discovered that Uriah’s “’umbleness” 
had covered years of nefarious negotiations. 


When Charles Dickens wrote “David Cop- 
perfield,” it was not a general practice for ac- 
counts to be audited at regular intervals. To- 
day, men and women working with company 
funds welcome the procedure. A great load is 


lifted from their shoulders by an accredited 
accountant’s going over the records. 


Dickens would find it difficult nowadays to 
find a model for such a character as the 
“"’umble ’eep.”” Today, as a matter of course, 
business men bond employees just as they 
regularly have the company’s books audited. 
The purchase of Fidelity Bonds by the owner or 
manager of a business long ago ceased being 
looked upon with disfavor by employees. 


Being placed under bond is now considered 
the final stamp of responsibility. The bonded 
employee knows that the importance of his 
contribution to the business is recognized by 
his employer. 


All Forms of Fidelity, Surety and Forgery Bonds 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 





JOBS AND TAXES 


(Continued from page 5) 


only to employers, but not to workers? 
But enough of the amazing Mr. Mazey 
and his glib “Mazy Doats” solution 
of our economic problems. 

His view is important only because 
it indicates the kind of specious think- 
ing that has taken hold of so many 
people. It is important because it in- 
dicates that there are many people who 
would abandon free enterprise, and the 
certainty grows that free enterprise 
will be under lusty attack at the end 
of the war from radical, labor, and 
some government quarters. Dr. Nicho- 
las Murray Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity declared not too long ago that 
“free enterprise” is so important as to 
rank with the freedoms proclaimed in 
the Atlantic Charter, in fact, a fifth 
freedom, and the keystone of all the 
others. 

It is simple arithmetic that to pro- 
vide jobs in private industry, industry 
must have a back-log of money to 
make the jobs. Studies have shown 
that to provide one job in an average 
industry requires the outlay of $6300. 
In some special fields such as railroads, 
the actual outlay per job amounts to 
$25,000. If the money is not available 
the job is not available. If the job is 
not available then neither the individ- 
ual nor the corporation is able to con- 
tribute taxes. 

The whole field of taxation is so be- 
clouded by emotionalism that it is diffi- 
cult sometimes to be objective about 
it. On the one hand we have the 
noisy radical with his “soak the rich”, 
or “they’ve got plenty” attitude. At 
the other extreme is the selfish or greedy 
employer who begrudges the payment 
of even a fair tax. But there is a happy 
medium in those who understand that 
the most taxes will ultimately be re- 
ceived by the government when taxa- 
tion is not so burdensome as to dis- 
courage new ventures. 

The simple principle of soaking 
those “who have”, works only to a cer- 
tain point, and no farther. The problem 
of getting a human being to produce 
in sufficient quantity as to make new 
taxes is a purely psychological prob- 
lem. Under the temporary stimulation 
of war fervor and patriotism, many 
individuals are willing to forego their 
own interests, sacrifice freely with no 
thought of compensation. But when 
the emergency is over, men, as they 
have since the beginning of time, will 


start to consider their own welfare as 
well as the other fellow’s. You cannot 
get away from the “incentive” motive, 
and those who view our Soviet friends 
with the greatest love, would do well 
to study the progress of that great 
nation from the non-incentive to the 
present incentive economy. To adopt 
a “non-profit” production-for-use 
economy we would be merely imitat- 
ing what Soviet Russia started to aban- 
don ten years ago. The realistic fact is 
that a man with a set of tools, or a man 
with a factory and machinery has the 
potentials for producing taxable 
wealth. He can let them remain in idle- 
ness or he can use them to their fullest 
extent depending on the lack or pres- 
ence of an incentive. As a writer in the 
New York Times pointed out recently, 
“This country has been developed from 
a howling wilderness into the greatest 
productive plant on earth because it 
has hitherto offered big inducements to 
every man who acquired a productive 
resource to work it hard and take big 
chances with it. Heavy taxation re- 
moves that inducement.” 


Small Business Will Sit Tight 


A small businessman is naturally go- 
ing to be reluctant to take his life sav- 
ings and sink them into a_ business 
needing new machinery in order to re- 
convert the plant for peacetime pro- 
duction, if after taking all the 
chances, the end result is that he has 
nothing to show for his pains and his 
worries. He is going to sit tight. What 
is true of the businessman is also true 
of the small investor. The latter is not 
going to draw his modest savings from 
the bank to invest in some new device, 
the making of which might give em- 
ployment to thousands of people, if, 
after risking his money, the return on 
that money is going to be slight, if 
any at all. 

These things, at one time, were ap- 
parent to all, but in the miasma of 
strange “isms” and stranger economic 
philosophies that have developed in re- 
cent years, they have been forgotten. 
Nor is it enough merely to shout “‘eco- 
nomic royalists” at those who believe 
in the system of free enterprise. We 
know it cannot exist without incentive 
and we know that government at the 
present time is, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, helping to stifle it by burden- 
some and confiscatory taxes. Perhaps 
this trend is not as apparent now when 
businessmen in common with all other 
citizens are so intent on winning the 
war. But the fact will become tragi- 
cally clear when, in the postwar era, 
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the continued existence of a business 
may depend on one’s going to the gov- 
ernment hat in hand for loan, grant or 
subsidy. If such subsidies are planned 
to aid small business, we may well ask, 
what is the advantage of taking away 
these profits and then returning them 
through government largesse? There 
can be only one answer, and that is, 
by making the businessman dependent 
on government, then business itself 
more than ever before becomes the 
creature of government. 


Moderate Tax Policy Needed 


It may a painful process, but there 
will come a time when government 
will find out that in the long run, more 
taxes can be obtained from business 
by a wise and moderate policy that will 
encourage new enterprises, and that 
the premiums from ability, courage to 
venture, courage to risk capital, can 
be enormously greater than those which 
are extorted from a shrinking, fearful 
business that is contracting, rather 
than expanding, in the face of in- 
ordinate governmental demands for 
taxes. ' 

The whole question of what kind of 
a postwar readjustment we are going to 
make is bound up in this problem of 
building reserves now. It concerns not 
only industry and capital, but con- 
cerns most vitally the returning vet- 
eran and the displaced war workers. 
These people want real jobs at real 
wages; they do not want to be “on the 
government.” It would seem to be 
common sense to enable business to 
provide now the necessary backlog for 
these jobs. And it would seem that 
labor itself should align itself on the 
side of business to see that these things 
are made possible. For both labor and 
capital sink or swim together; em- 
ployer and employee are in the same 
boat. If there are no reserves for con- 
version, there are fewer jobs. That is 
a simple and inescapable fact. 

As businessmen, and as citizens, we 
have a right to ask now, “Which way 
are we heading? Are we going down 
the road that means the end of free 
enterprise and private initiative—or, 
are we going to travel the road that 
has already brought us*to many good 
things?” And we have the further 
right, nay the duty, to speak out on 
every occasion, and to work assidu- 
ously to the end that free enterprise 
is not killed, and to battle against those 
things that are already devitalizing 
the American way of doing business. 
We must not let the system of free 
enterprise be lost to us by default. 





OVER THE DESK 


AND 


ON THE ROAD 


One of my good friends has “New- 
dealized” the heading of this column. 
It winds up in the alphabetization 
ODOR. Can it be that bad? 


xk * 


We never knew anyone who was 
questioned on a Gallup poll. Did you? 
They must only have the intelligentsia 
on their list. 


x *k * 


A special session of the Connecticut 
General Assembly will be called. As we 
said at the time, the session in January 
was a mistake—a waste of money and 
time. 

We here in Connecticut should have 
waited on the soldier vote situation 
until after Congress had thrashed out 
the problem with the President. That 
would have afforded ample time before 
election. 

The other subject taken up in the 
January Special Session was the milk 
resolution. That could have been left 
unpassed for all the good that it did, if 


Cc. L. EYANSON 
Executive Director 


the farmers know what they are talk- 
ing about—and they usually do. 

Now it is said that a special session 
is necessary to correct the omissions of 
the special session in January in con- 
nection with the soldier’s vote and to 
correct the automobile speed law in the 
light of a recent Connecticut decision. 
There are now ample laws on the stat- 
ute books to control speed at any rate 
desired, and we have in addition con- 
trol under tire and gas limitations. It 
is said, further, that a special session 
at this time is needed to amend the 
unemployment compensation act to 
take care of returning veterans. Again 
we will make a grave mistake if we 
try to out-do Dewey. There is no sense 
in doing anything until Congress has 
made up its mind. Ali that will result 
in case legislation is passed in Con- 
necticut will be another special session 
or action at the 1945 regular session. 

The final water-muddying sugges- 
tion being considered by the legislative 
council is complete revision of our 
minimum wage law which may be 


another name for a baby Wagner Act. 
What a time to drag this out! 

We have faith in the good judgment 
of the governor and the legislative 
council that the special session will be 
held to soldiers’ vote and speed of 
motor vehicles legislation. 


x * *& 


We were in New Haven the other 
day and sat for exactly one hour and 
ten minutes listening to one of our 
Washington bureaucrats attempt to 
explain certain regulation matters. 

In Genesis it took only 797 words 
to explain the greatest event of all 
time—the creation of the world—“and 
behold it was very good.” 

It took our friend from Washington 
thirteen pages of single space to tell 
his story—and behold it was lousy. 


x kk 


In the past week, we have re- 
ceived letters from Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, and Alabama, asking about 
the work of Charles McKew Parr, Rep- 
resentative from Chester in the Con- 
necticut General Assembly and Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Information. Although an article 
authored by him appeared in the March 
issue of CONNECTICUT INDUS- 
TRY, we received no letters from Con- 
necticut. Mr. Parr has the right idea. 
It would pay you to look up this issue 
of the magazine. 


x kk 


Someone has said, ‘“‘one thing about 
Hitler is that he calls his shots and 
that his big ‘surprise’ acts of the past 
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really surprised the world because he 
did exactly what he said he was going 
to do.” Here is a neat little paragraph 
he wrote in 1938: 

“A defeated nation can even better 
than a victorious nation be trained and 
prepared for the day of final victory. 
It may happen that I can not win vic- 
tory at once in this coming war; we 
may be forced to interrupt it. Then we 
all will be back underground. We will 
smile, we will look, we will wait. But 
after some years, when the weak and 
ineficient democracies will have utterly 
failed to solve the world’s post-war 
problems, then we will suddenly break 
loose from underground and our stupe- 
fied enemies will discover too laté that 
millions of their own youth, misguided 
by weak education, disappointed by 
democracy’s failure, will be on our side. 
Victory in this third World War will 
be quick and easy. It will be in our 
pocket like a ripe apple we take from 
the falling tree of democracy.” 


x** 


The other day at lunch we sat next 
to a district manager of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company and 
asked him the answer to one of the 
questions which has kept us awake 
nights for many a moon, “Why is the 
letter ‘Q’ the only letter of the alpha- 
bet omitted on telephone dials?” He 
didn’t know. 

Some of these days we are going to 
write our friend, Allerton F. Brooks, 
president of the company. We are going 
to be more fair with him than we were 
with the district manager; we are go- 
ing to give him time to look it up. 
If he sees this squib, he may save us 
some postage. 


x kk 


There is no better illustration of 
how not to do things than that afforded 
by the Hartford-Waterbury-Meriden- 
New Britain-Bristol so-called critical 
labor area situation. 

In our opinion, the critical labor 
idea was hastily conceived, erroneously 
ordered, distracting, disturbing, in- 
effective, and a brake on the war effort 
of these communities. In order to at- 
tempt to correct the situation, every 
man and his brother put his oar in and 
further muddied the waters. We have 
counted eighty-nine individuals con- 
nected with official, semi-official, non- 
official and officious bodies who have 
participated in the general melee. 

We repeat the suggestion that these 
areas be withdrawn from the critical 
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list and the whole problem be thrown 
in the ample lap of Bill Fitzgerald and 
let him sink or swim. Our guess is that 
he would swim. 


xx*rk 


We were over at Landers, Frary & 
Clark the other day talking with presi- 
dent R. L. White, who is a direc- 
tor of the Association. He showed us 
the company’s new research depart- 
ment. It is the last word and utilizes 
space formerly occupied by one of their 
large manufacturing departments. It is 
remarkable how attractively a conver- 
sion job can be accomplished. 

The management of Landers is very 
definitely on its toes in research devel- 
opment for- post-war. 


xk 


We rode the “Yankee Clipper” 
from Boston to New York last 
month. Shortly after we got aboard 
and sat in the coach, two nattily 
garbed porters with their blue trou- 
sers, lighter blue coats and matching 
uniform caps, came through to attend 
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the wants of the coach passengers. 
Throughout the trip they did their 
housekeeping in the car. It is an inno- 
vation which ought to go over big. No 
longer will it be necessary for dear little 
old ladies to lift heavy bags from the 
luggage rack, or for you and me to slip 
on orange peelings and stumble over 
cigarette butts. 


xk * 


N. W. Ford is now acting on the 
examining board for transportation 
examiners for the state Public Utilities 
Commission under the Merit System 
Act. There isn’t anyone in the state— 
or in the whole country, for that mat- 
ter—who knows more about transpor- 
tation than does he. He has been traffic 
manager of the Association for fifteen 


years. 
x* 


This is a grandmothers’ war. No 
need to fear the outcome as long as the 
grandmothers hold out. 

You will understand what we mean 
if you’ve a married son or son-in-law 
in the armed forces. 






































































































































































































































If you have noted a decrease in the 
number of questionnaires received from 
the federal government and the sim- 
plification of those which you do re- 
ceive, give some of the credit to 
Joseph B. Burns. He sits on the ad- 
visory committee of the Bureau of the 
Budget, the function of this commit- 
tee being to pass upon all question- 
naires submitted by government agen- 
cies. He, by the way, is counsel on the 
Association’s staff. 


x «wx 


There are 2,797,000 federal em- 
ployees in the continental United 
States. One-fourth of them are in New 
York, California and Pennsylvania. 
One-fifth are in Texas, Massachusetts, 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and Virginia. 
These eight states together have nearly 
fifty per cent of the total number of 
federal employees. 

Again Connecticut is pre-eminent! 
She has only 10,700 federal employees, 
§,000 of whom are connected with war 
agencies. She ranks with states like 
Iowa, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Vermont, West Virginia and Wyo- 
ming. 


xk 


We attended a meeting the other 
night in New York at which were 
present a number of automobile acces- 
sory manufacturers. In the course of 
a private conversation we asked the 
general manager of one of these con- 
cerns how high the speed indication 
figures on a speedometer read—75—80 
—100 or 120 miles. He didn’t know, 





and none of the group around us whom 
we consulted knew. 

Great powers of observation we 
humans have. If a man has driven his 
automobile for thirty years, twice a 
day, and looked at the speedometer 
once at least, he has looked at it ap- 
proximately eleven thousand times. 


xk k 


It takes a good bit of space and a 
considerable amount of your time, but 
you ought to read the following deci- 
sion rendered by Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commissioner Cornelius A. 
Moylan of the First District. The facts 
which were not brought out by the 
commissioner make the decision even 
more amazing. Read it and let me know 
what you think about it. The decision 
follows: 


Case No. 64-A-44 
TERESA MELI 

163 Sheldon Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
045-16-5460 Employee 
APPELLANT 


vs. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
PRATT & WHITNEY DIVISION 
400 South Main Street 
East Hartford, Connecticut 
Employer 
RESPONDENT 


APPEARANCES: The appellant appeared by 
Benjamin Rabinovitz, Esq., 750 Main Street, 
Hartford; the respondent did not appear; 
the Administrator appeared by Mrs, M. 
Drew, Claims Examiner, Hartford. 


FINDING OF FACTS AND DECISION 

The above captioned Unemployment Com- 
pensation appeal having come before the 
undersigned on March 17, 1944, on which date 
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the hearing was held at 647 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, the following facts were 
found and the decision is appended hereto: 

1. This is an appeal from an Examiner’s de- 
cision holding certain claims invalid on the 
ground that appellant was discharged by re- 
spondent employer for wilful misconduct in 
the course of the employment. Appellant’s ap- 
peal is based on her claim that she is entitled 
to Unemployment Compensation benefits. 

2. Said appeal and application for hearing 
was received and filed within the statutory 
limits, and all parties of record were duly 
notified of the time and place of hearing. 

3. The benefit rate of the appellant is $22.00, 
and the total durational amount is $300.00, for 
the possible payment of benefit claims during 
the benefit year ending April 1, 1944. 

4. The issues in this case are (1) whether 
appellant was dismissed for wilful misconduct 
in the course of her employment with re- 
spondent company, and (2) whether she is 
available for work within the meaning of the 
Connecticut Unemployment Compensation 
Law. 

5. Appellant is a single young woman, 
twenty-two years of age. She was employed 
by respondent company for about eight months 
as a checker on the 12:00 midnight to 7:00 
a.m. shift, averaging about $45.00 per week. 
She was dismissed on February 8, 1944, for 
tardiness. 

6. She filed claim for unemployment com- 
pensation benefits on February 10, 1944, ac- 
credited as of February 13, 1944, under regu- 
lations of the Administrator, and continued 
claims thereafter for the weeks ending Febru- 
ary 19 and 26 and March 4 and March 11, 
1944. On February 21, 1944, the Examiner 
held that she left work without sufficient 
cause connected with the employment and was 
accordingly ineligible to receive benefits during 
the week in which she so left work and the 
next four following weeks, none of which 
should count towards the statutory waiting 
period. This decision was later corrected ver- 
bally to indicate that the statutory disquali- 
fication period had been imposed on the ground 
that appellant had been dismissed for wilful 
misconduct in the course of the employment, 
rather than on the ground that she had left 
work without sufficient cause connected with 
the employment. 
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7. During the course of her employment with 
respondent employer, appellant had been absent 
from work for about ten days but it was due 
to illness. This took place as the result of an 
automobile accident within the first few weeks 
of the employment. She was also tardy on occa- 
sion prior to the last week in December, 1943. 
At about that time her foreman told her to 
be more careful about tardiness, since it occa- 
sioned more work for the timekeeper. She re- 
ceived. no warning that further tardiness 
would result in dismissal either then or later. 


8. On such occasions when appellant was 
late for work the tardiness was usually about 
two or three minutes, but never more than five 
or six minutes. Under shop rules, there is 
a deduction from pay for the actual time lost, 
when an employee is late less than nineteen 
minutes, but if the tardiness extends beyond 
nineteen minutes, he is docked for one and 
one-half hours, and receives no pay therefor, 
even though the worker commences actual 
work operations before the expiration of the 
one and one-half hours. During the entire 
period of her employment appellant had never 
reported sufficiently late for work to incur this 
penalty. 


9. During the month of January there was 
no tardiness, but on February 1, 2 and 7 she 
was late a few minutes on each occasion, in 
each instance because she overslept. The tardi- 
ness was not wilful. It was not intentional 
or deliberate. 


10. Upon arriving home from work each day 
appellant customarily took care of personal 
matters and performed household duties for 
her parents. Late in the afternoon she usually 
retired. Her alarm clock did not always work 
properly. She had unsuccessfully attempted to 
have it repaired and even to buy a new one, 
but had been unable to do so because there 
were none in the market, and so she had to get 
along as best she could with the one she had. 
Thus she occasionally overslept, and this re- 
sulted in her late arrival at work on Febru- 
ary 1, 2 and 7. On February 8, 1944, appel- 
lant was dismissed for tardiness. 


11. Following the separation from respond- 
ent’s employ, appellant secured a certificate of 
availability which permitted her to be referred 
to employment only through the United States 
Employment Service, under regulations of the 
War Manpower Commission. 


12. She prefers work on the first or third 
shifts, (ie. from 7:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. or 
from 12:00 midnight to 7:00 a.m.), but if it 
became evident that she could not get work 
on these shifts, after a reasonable length of 
time, she would also accept employment on the 
3:00 p.m. to 12:00 midnight shift. 


13. On March 6, 1944, she refused two refer- 
rals to work—one as a trainee on automatic 
screw machine operation with Veeder-Root, 
Inc., at 50¢ per hour, and the other as an 
inspector for Billings & Spencer Company on 
the second shift. Both referrals were unsuitable 
for various reasons. 


14. Probably I am partial to late rising, but 
in this I do not opine that I am alone, and 
I am not enough of an optimist to believe that 
anyone enjoys getting out of bed—no matter 
at what end of the day the rising has to take 
place—whether it be in the morning or in the 
evening. A grunt, a growl, or a groan is 
not rarely associated with getting out of bed 
on time the world o’er, and anyone who says 
that he does so joyously and with much gusto 
would appear to me to be a prevaricator of 
parts. It is legendary that the army always 
intends to shoot the bugler, with his insistent 
blasts of ““You’ve got to get up! You’ve got to 
get up!”, and not many years ago there were 
refrains from a popular song on “Oh, how I 
hate to get up in the morning”. 


Shakespeare it was who said that sleep is 
“Sore Labour’s bath” and “Chief nourisher in 
life’s great feast”. But, anyway, to one in the 
realms of Morpheus, jumbo alarm clocks are 
diabolical inventions and devices. They are 
made solely for late risers, and to overcome 
the desire of the inert recliner to take an ad- 
ditional forty winks. 


Be that as it may, this appellant had a de- 
fective alarm clock. She tried to repair it, or 
to buy’a new one, to no avail. She overslept 
and was slightly late for work on several oc- 
casions. These instances were not deliberate, 
not intentional, not wilful. Her behavior did 
not constitute wilful misconduct in the course 
of her employment. 


15. The conclusion is further reached that 
this appellant is ready, willing and able to ac- 
cept suitable employment; that the referrals 
offered her were unsuitable; and that her 
rejections thereof were justified. She has at all 
times been physically and mentally able to 
work, and available for work. 


THEREFORE, 

IT IS ADJUDGED that appellant was dis- 
charged for reasons other than wilful mis- 
conduct in the course of her employment; 
that she is ready, willing and able to work and 
available for work; and that, in consequence, 
she is entitled to Unemployment Compensa- 
tion benefits without the imposition of any 
statutory disqualification. The Examiner’s de- 
cision is accordingly reversed. 


Signed CORNELIUS A. MOYLAN, 
COMMISSIONER 


ALFRED B. KING & CO. 


BLATCHLEY AVE. & RIVER ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


ICC MAY DECIDE LEGALITY 
OF PAST TRUCK RATES:—In a 
recent decision (Bell Potato Chip 
Company v. Aberdeen Truck Line, 
MC-C-352) the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held that it possesses the 
power to make an administrative de- 
termination of the lawfulness of motor 
carrier charges on past shipments even 
though the Interstate Commerce Act 
does not specifically confer on it 
authority to award reparations in in- 
stances where rates are declared to have 
been unlawful. 

The decision stated that, in general, 
proceedings involving past unreason- 
ableness, unjust discrimination or un- 
due prejudice should not be brought 
before the Commission prior to the 
institution of a court suit to recover 
damages resulting from alleged unlaw- 
fulness of rates. However, this pro- 
cedure is not considered mandatory in 
all cases and frequently the Commis- 
sion is called upon to determine the 
lawfulness of past rates for the purpose 
of laying the groundwork for court 
action. 

The Commission’s jurisdiction is 
merely a preliminary step to a suit in 
court unless the parties concerned are 
willing to be governed by its conclu- 
sions. But, it is a well established doc- 
trine that consideration by the Com- 
mission prior to court action is essential 
where it is necessary to inquire into 
questions of fact or to construe terms 
in a tariff. 

The Bell case is important only in 
that it sets forth more definitely the 
procedure to be followed under a given 
set of circumstances. 


x** 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 
INCREASED IN 1943:—Loss and 
damage to carload freight for the year 
1943 increased 29.6 per cent over the 
same period for 1942. Less-than-car- 
load freight claims increased 18.7 per 


By N. W. FORD 


Manager and 
Traffic Manager 


cent during the same period or a total 
average increase of 26.1 per cent. The 
actual figures for loss and damage to 
rail freight during 1943 and 1942 were 
42 million dollars and 33 million dol- 
lars respectively. 


x kk 


TIRE INSPECTION OF COM- 
MERCIAL MOTOR VEHICLES:— 
Although the O.P.A. has lifted the re- 
quirement for passenger car tire in- 
spection, the O.D.T. has reminded 
operators of all types of commercial 
motor vehicles that they are still re- 
quired to have their tires inspected 
periodically under O.D.T. orders. 
Under General Order O.D.T. 21, as 
amended, operators of trucks, buses 
and taxicabs must have their tires 
checked after each 5,000 miles of 
operation, or every six months of 
operation if less than 5,000 miles. 
These inspections are made by any 
agency designated by the O.P.A. 


xa 


A MOST UNUSUAL PROCED- 
URE:—In a notice issued to parties 
of record, in Docket 28300, Class Rate 
Investigation, 1939 and Docket 28310, 
Consolidated Freight Classification, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounced that oral argument would be 
held at Washington on June 14, con- 
cerning both cases. 

The classification investigation has 
proceeded in the usual manner and the 
next stage would normally be oral ar- 
gument. However, the next phase of 
the class rate investigation should be an 
examiner’s proposed report. The omis- 
sion of this step is not only unnatural 
in a major proceeding but deprives 
parties of interest of the opportunity 
of filing exceptions to the examiner’s 
report in which they direct the atten- 
tion of the Commission to the various 
proposals with which they do not con- 
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cur, together with the reasons for their 
objection. 

The record in this case was most 
voluminous and the Commission itself 
should have the benefit of an exami- 
ner’s report which is a summation of 
the more pertinent matters dealt with 
at the hearings, together with recom- 
mended findings. To hold oral argu- 
ment at this stage of the class rate 
proceeding will mean that the parties 
will be obliged merely to reiterate 
conclusions already developed on brief, 
but they will be unable to direct their 
remarks at any specific proposals which, 
after all, is the purpose of oral argu- 
ment. The Association has protested 
to the Commission the procedure that 
has been announced in this case. 

The suggestion has already been 
made that the omission of the pro- 
posed report will enable the Commis- 
sion to render a decision prior to the 
presidential election. If there is any 
such motive as that in mind, we may 
assume that the decision will not be 
favorable to the north, as a report 
bringing the class rate structure of 
the entire country into a greater de- 
gree of uniformity would go a long 
way toward healing some of the 
breaches in the southern Democratic 
ranks. 
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FURTHER SIX-MONTHS RATE 
SUSPENSION:—A reply to the 
Commission’s show-cause order of 
April 17 was filed by the rail carriers, 
through their attorneys, giving their 
consent to a further six-months exten- 
sion or until January 1, 1945, of the 
Commission’s previous order which 
suspended Ex Parte 148 rate increases. 
However, the carriers served notice 
that their acquiescence to the six- 
months extension of the Suspension 
Order “shall not be taken as precluding 
or prejudicing any application which 
they may find it necessary or desirable 
to make to the Commission seeking an 
increase in their general rate level prior 
to January 1, 1945, either by the rein- 
statement of the increases now under 
suspension herein, or otherwise.” It 
was emphasized by the carriers that 
while their net income has been declin- 
ing during the past several months, 
their operating expenses are constantly 
increasing and there are uncertainties 
facing them as to their costs of opera- 
tions and volume of traffic in the im- 
mediate future. 
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EXEMPTION OF THREE PER- 
CENT TAX ON GOVERNMENT 
BILLS OF LADING:—Exemption 
of the 3 percent transportation tax 
“for transportation of property to or 
from the government of the United 
States shipped on a United States gov- 
ernment bill of lading” has been 
authorized by Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, John L. Sullivan. This rul- 
ing was made by the Treasury Depart- 
ment under authority granted the 
Secretary of the Treasury in Section 
3475 (c) of the Revenue Act as 
amended by the House and Senate last 
February over the President’s veto, 
which gave him the authority to ex- 
empt transportation charges from the 
tax “‘as to any particular articles or 
services, or class of articles or services, 
to be purchased for the exclusive use of 
the United States, if he (the Secretary 
of the Treasury) determines that the 
imposition of such taxes with respect 
to such articles or services, or class of 
articles or services, will cause substan- 
tial burden or expense which can be 
avoided by granting tax exemption and 
that the full benefit of such exemption, 
if granted, will accrue to the United 
States.” Unless sooner terminated, this 
exemption, under the ruling of the 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
“shall expire at the close of the last day 
of the month immediately preceding 
the first month which begins six 
months or more after the date of the 
termination of hostilities in the present 
war. 
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ONE WRITING BILL OF LAD- 
ING AND WAYBILL FORM:— 
Upon protest from a number of 
sources, the revised bill of lading, sug- 
gested by the rail carriers in connection 
with a proposed uniform standard bill 
of lading and waybill form which the 
carriers were authorized to publish in 
the Classification as a result of the 
Commission’s Order in Docket 4844, 
July 12, 1943, was later held in abey- 
ance by the carriers. The subject has 
been under consideration subsequent 
thereto, and at a meeting of the Chief 
Traffic Officers of the Eastern, West- 
ern and Southern Railroads held at 
New York in May the Consolidated 
Classification Committee was author- 
ized to publish the revised bill of lad- 
ing form in an early supplement to the 
Classification. 

The use of this form will be optional 
and it will not supersede or take the 
place of the so-called standard bill of 
lading form now published in the Clas- 


sification. Date of publication of the 
new form has not as yet been deter- 
mined. 

The Association protested making 
mandatory the use of the new form 
and has consistently urged that the 
use of either the present form or the 
revised form be left optional with the 
individual company. 





INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 


(Continued from page 9) 


termines the desires of its employees, 
which activitiies they are interested in, 
and what facilities exist, either in the 
plant or in the community, before the 
final adopting of any plan. Suggested 
types of organization for various plans 
of plant recreation programs can be 
found in “Recreation for War Work- 
ers,” a booklet published by the Na- 
tional Recreaction Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York City 10, New 
York. 

In some plants the recreation pro- 
gram will be a separate unit or under 
an Employee Services Division, which 
includes not only the recreation pro- 
gram but cafeteria, plant publication, 
chest and bond drives, credit union—in 
fact all the non-production activities 
of the plant. In others it will be under 
the Industrial Relations or Personnel 
Division, or under the Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee. The recreation pro- 
gram will be more successful if there 
is a competent person giving his full 
time to it. A successful industrial 
recreation director must have a pleas- 
ing personality, must understand and 
know the employees and how to get 
along with them. He must have some 
technical knowledge of recreation ac- 
tivities, and must be able to sell the 
program and himself to both manage- 
ment and the employees. In the post- 
war period wise and foresighted man- 
agement will consider employee recrea- 
tion programs in making production 
schedules. It will pay in dollars and 
cents. 





Photographs in this issue, requiring credit, 
were gathered from the following sources: 
Page 4, Harold M. Lambert, Philadelphia; 
Page 6 (Wiremold) Arrow Comm. Photo 
Service, Hartford; (Colt’s) Bob Glynn, 
West Hartford; Page 7 (Group) Hartford 
Courant; Page 9 Scoville Mfg. Co. 
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EXPORT 


NEWS 


By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 


Foreign Trade 


Dept., and Manager 


Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Commission 
Furthers Inter-American Business Relations 


OGNIZANT of the need for main- 
( taining sound hemispheric eco- 

nomic relations, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commercial Arbitration Commis- 
sion has implemented the spirit of the 
“Good Neighbor Policy” into an effica- 
cious and practical method for pre- 
venting and solving disputes and claims 
arising out of Inter-American trade 
and commerce. 

The results and benefits attainable to 
business through complete cooperation 
with the I. A. C. A. C. and use of its 
extensive facilities are far-reaching and 
strikingly conducive not only to future 
harmonious commercial relations 
among the Americas, but especially 
during the war emergency when every 
unsettled dispute might weaken or 
impede activities under way to build 
up and strengthen economic relations. 

The Commission was established in 
1934 as the result of resolutions 


adopted by the Seventh International 
Conference of American States at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933, and the 
governing board of the Pan American 
Union in 1934. National committees, 
composed of leading business and pro- 
fessional men, exist in every American 
Republic, serving as points of contact 
and operation in the vast chain of 
working units that constitute the 
machinery of the Commission. The 
central office is located in New York 
City. 

The program of the Commission is 
threefold in scope, preventive, remedial 
and educational. Following the com- 
mon sense adage that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure”, 
the Commission has evolved a standard 
arbitration clause for incorporation 
into contracts. It has been observed 
from experience that the inclusion of 
such a clause in an agreement provides 
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insurance coverage against possible 
disputes by creating confidence and 
trust from the very start between the 
parties, and assures that come what 
may, there will be a prompt, just and 
equitable solution. More than a preven- 
tive the insertion of this clause acts as 
a constructive positive element in 
assuring the fulfillment of the terms 
of the agreement. 

The parties to the agreement are 
comforted by the knowledge that in 
the event differences or problems arise, 
a satisfactory solution will be had 
quickly through the medium of arbi- 
trators, expert in the subject matter of 
the dispute, who are chosen by both 
sides from a list maintained by the 
Commission. The use of this clause 
assures economy, justice and speed, 
elements which are of utmost impor- 
tance to business organizations. Con- 
trast this with the long drawn-out 
tedious, involved, costly and bother- 
some legal action which becomes neces- 
sary when there is no provision for 
arbitration in the contract or where 
the parties fail to have recourse to it. 

The Commission has established a 
Business Relations Committee that 
serves as a Clearing house and trouble 
shooting unit to receive and handle 
disputes, claims and complaints arising 
in the course of Inter-American trade 
and commerce. This Committee carries 
on its highly effective and constructive 
work by means of correspondence, con- 
ferences, and personal contacts. Linked 
with it in closest cooperation are the 
National Committees of each American 
Republic. 

Facilities for the arbitration of a 


claim by correspondence are not 
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limited only to the central office in 
New York City. The parties mutually 
agree as to the place of the arbitration 
which can be in any one of the twenty- 
one American Republics, and then all 
documents, proofs and briefs required 
for a complete determination of the 
question are forwarded to the National 
Committee in the designated country 
for the careful consideration of the 
arbitrators selected from a panel of 
local experts approved by the contes- 
tants. The cost of an arbitration is 
nominal and approximates one percent 
of the amount involved in the dispute. 


Realizing the importance of a long 
range educational program in effec- 
tively operating and perfecting its 
services and facilities, the Commission 
especially concerns itself with inform- 
ing and instructing the business men 
of the Americas in the necessity of 
maintaining harmonious commercial 
relations. This is accomplished by show- 
ing business and industry by example 
and experience rather than words, that 
disputes can be prevented, and if they 
do arise can be settled amicably and to 
the mutual satisfaction of both parties. 
For this purpose, the Commission pub- 
lishes every quarter a report summariz- 
ing and describing its accomplishments 
during the particular period. A stand- 
ard arbitration clause has been prepared 
and is sent upon request with instruc- 
tions on its use and applications, for 
insertion in contracts, as well as a 
booklet of Rules of Procedure in sub- 
mitting matters for arbitration. 


Especially significant and important 
is the plan of the Inter-American Com- 
mercial Arbitration Commission to 
standardize Arbitration Law in each of 
the American Republics so that in the 
near future there will exist a universal 
standard procedure and system, in 
accordance with the principles and 
rules adopted by the Seventh Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
in 1933. It is expected that through 
the cooperation of the National Com- 
mittees in each country, a survey of 
their arbitration law will be made, and 
a revised perfected procedure formu- 
lated and presented for adoption by the 
National Legislatures. 


On May 20th of this year, the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration 
Commission planned and sponsored its 
first annual Western Hemisphere Con- 
ference on Foreign Trade and Arbitra- 
tion at the Hotel Astor in New York 
City, as its contribution in preparing 
and conditioning business and industry 
for the roles and responsibilities that 


must be assumed to assure harmonious 
and mutually profitable inter-Ameri- 
can relations during the present emer- 
gency and in a post-war world. 

It is fully realized that the immedi- 
ate reaction upon the cessation of hos- 
tilities, will be for trade and commerce 
between the Americas to accelerate and 
intensify to such an extent that unless, 
plans for guiding and safeguarding the 
resultant economic relations are formu- 


lated and applied, we may see the fruits 
of victory waste away into endless dis- 
putes and costly misunderstanding. 

The Commission has prepared an ex- 
tensive program that meets this need. 
Its facilities and services are ready for 
the increased pressure and demands of 
the post-war world. It now rests with 
business to take advantage of this pro- 
gram to insure mutually profitable re- 
lationships. 


AGCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 
techniques in industry. 


HERE has been some doubt in 

the minds of taxpayers as to 

whether or not losses on machin- 
ery and equipment, which are covered 
by Necessity Certificates issued under 
Section 124 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, could be taken to the extent 
of the unamortized portion thereof in 
the year in which the economic value 
was lost, resulting in abandonment. 
Section 29.23 (e)-3 of Regulations 111 
provides for similar losses, though 
without specific reference to items 
which may be covered by Necessity 
Certificates, and Section 29.124-5 of 
Regulations 111 relates to revision of 
amortization upon termination of the 
emergency by Presidential proclama- 
tion, or by certificates of non-necessity 
issuable by the department secretaries 
concerned that the facilities are no 
longer necessary in the interest of na- 
tional defense during the emergency 
period. By authority of Office Decision 
of the Income Tax Unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue (I.T. 3652) losses 
on such abandonments are allowed 
under Section 29.23(e)-3 in the year 
of abandonment, if it can be definitely 
shown that the machinery and equip- 
ment have no further economic value 
and have been permanently abandoned. 
The Decision also mentions the treat- 
ment of gains or losses which may re- 
sult from sales of such facilities rather 
than abandonment. Thus it appears 
that Section 29.124-5 of the Regula- 
tions will have reference to the shorten- 
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ing of the amortization period by Presi- 
dential proclamation or by certificate 
of the secretaries concerned that facil- 
ities are no longer necessary to the 
national defense during the emergency 
period, although there is no apparent 
requirement that such facilities must 
be scrapped in order to shorten the 
amortization period. 

The precedure for issuing certifi- 
cates mentioned in Section 29.125-5 
(a)(2) of the Regulations 111 has 
not yet been set up and the Presiden- 
tial proclamation necessary has not 
been issued at the time of this writing. 


x** 


By reason of changes in the New 
York State Tax law a loss which a tax- 
payer may have by reason of not being 
allowed to reduce his income, by de- 
ducting the excessive profits refunded 
through renegotiation, for New York 
State tax purposes, may be claimed 
under certain circumstances as a credit 
against future tax assessments. Refer- 
ence is made to Chapter 510 of the 
Laws of 1944, effective April 1, 1944, 
and to a statement in this connection 
by the Director of the Corporation Tax 
Bureau dated April 27, 1944. 


x kk 


The 25th International Cost Con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants will be held in 
Chicago on June 25 to 28, 1944. 





PERSONNEL 


E HAD an interesting conver- 
sation recently with Dr. 
Clyde W. Gleason, Voca- 


tional Adviser of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration at the hospital in New- 
ington, Connecticut. Dr. Gleason is 
chairman of the Personnel Training 
Comunittee of the Connecticut Re- 
employment Commission of which 
Carl A. Gray, Plainville manufacturer, 
is chairman. 

The committee which Dr. Gleason 
heads is composed of industrial, educa- 
tional and rehabilitative officials. Peak 
accomplishment to date has been the 
creating of an outline for training 
people engaged in industrial personnel 
work, public and private personnel 
counselors, social workers, and the 
clergy. As Dr. Gleason put it, “we 
simply wanted to furnish a track for 
local committees to run upon in the 
organization and carry-through of 
courses on reemployment and rehabili- 
tation.” 

The personnel training committee is 


By JOHN P. AHERN 


Executive Assistant 


also interested in furnishing capable 
instructors to towns which have insti- 
tuted courses in training on reemploy- 
ment problems. It is acting as consult- 
ant for the course in each locality and 
is cooperating with the local committee 
in guiding and advising. Finally, the 
committee is preparing a textbook 
which is expected to cover the entire 
topic of reemployment-retraining, as 
practiced in Connecticut. The idea is 
to put, in black and white, course ma- 
terial, along with reference material 
and other ‘statistical and background 
data. Eventually a complete handbook 
for the reemployment program is 
contemplated. In the work of prepar- 
ing the handbook the services of Mr. 
Alonzo Kellogg, who has been loaned 
to the committee by the Connecticut 
State Department of Education, to 
function in the capacity of editing 
and publishing the general textbook, 
will be utilized. 

In Waterbury, under the leadership 
of Arthur DuBois of the personnel de- 


Consultants to 
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partment of Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, the class was started in late 
March and meets Thursday nights in 
the auditorium of the Connecticut 
Light and Power Company. There will 
be 12 sessions in the course which will 
deal with an analysis of the problems 
of returning veterans and disabled war 
workers, an analysis of the general in- 
dustrial and occupational pattern of 
the state and locality, the process of 
adjustment to new jobs, and the status 
of the reemployment program as it re- 
lates to the future. 

Mr. DuBois is assisted in the work 
by Mr. Maurice K. Ross, supervisor of 
the University of Connecticut Exten- 
sion Center located in the YMCA in 
Waterbury. Attendance averages be- 
tween 175 and 225 students coming 
from industry, education, guidance 
fields, counselors, social workers, USES 
personnel and clergy. 

In Bridgeport, the course is much 
the same as the Waterbury course and 
is held on Tuesday and Thursday 
nights in the Burroughs Memorial Li- 
brary. Mr. G. Roy Fugal of the per- 
sonnel department of the General Elec- 
tric Company is chairman of the local 
committee. He is being assisted in the 
work by Harold J. Mahoney and Dr. 
A. M. McCullough. Mr. Mahoney, 
supervisor of the Bureau of Youth 
Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, is educational chairman of the 
meeting and Dr. McCullough, super- 
visor of Public Service Training, co- 
operates with the local committee in 
the management of the course. The at- 
tendance has averaged consistently 
around 150. 
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In Hartford, the course has just 
started at the West Middle School on 
each Wednesday night at 7:30 p.m. 
The local chairman is Mr. Fred D. 
Wish Jr., Superintendent of Schools in 
Hartford. The coordinator is Dr. Fred 
Couey of the University of Connecti- 
cut, and further assistance is provided 
by Mr. Lawrence Wheelock, Voca- 
tional Guidance Director of the Hart- 
ford Board of Education. 

Mr. Meyer Sarkin, supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Adjust- 
ment for the United States Employ- 
ment Service has organized a course 
which is being given at the Hartford 
College of Law and Insurance in Hart- 
ford for a carefully selected small en- 
rollment of industrial personnel people. 
The course is concerned with the ap- 
propriate placement of the physically 
handicapped, and follows a little dif- 
ferent procedure than the one previ- 
ously outlined in that it deals with 
physical requirements. The project is 
to appraise the personality, both mental 
and physical, of the individual and try 
to match him with an industrial posi- 
tion with certain physical demands. 

Dr. Gleason is very enthusiastic 
about the progress made in Connecti- 
cut and has even greater hopes for the 
future. He said “if we can get our 
house in order now, and get some ex- 
perience with the smaller numbers who 
are returning from the armed forces, 
when the big rush starts we shall be 
all ready for them. Incidentally, it cer- 
tainly is a pleasure working under Carl 
Gray and the Reemployment Commis- 
sion. Carl has been at this business of 
industrial training for a long time now, 
and has a real understanding of it.” 


x *k 


A recap of placements of the physi- 
cally handicapped in the USES in Con- 
necticut for the 12 month period end- 
ing February 29, 1944 reveals that 
4,137 placements were made of which 
2,980 were people with impairments 
that handicapped them vocationally. 
Of these, 234 presented placement 
problems because of age. Two hundred 
and ninety-seven either had mental de- 
ficiencies, mental disorders, or pre- 
sented problems because of having a 
history in a mental institution. 

The total placements for the year 
1941 were 809. During the first nine 
months of 1942, USES in Connecticut 
selectively placed 2,037 physically 
handicapped applicants in war indus- 
tries. This was a result of a clinical 
approach to the problem. A special 


study of persons treated in the clinics 
showed that, of a total of 152 handi- 
capped persons examined, 37 were 
recommended for war training courses 
of various types, 16 were in need of 
further psychological study and medi- 
cal care, seven required artificial appli- 
ances, and 92 were pronounced ready 
for certain types of war jobs without 
further preparation. Of this latter 
group, 65 were placed immediately by 


United States Employment Service. 
The vocational rehabilitation section 
of the Connecticut State Department 
of Education of which Edward P. 
Chester is director has cooperated very 
closely with industry and with the 
employment offices in making this 
record possible. The record of place- 
ments is proportionately ahead of the 
national figures which reached a high 
of 194,129 people for the year 1943. 


QUERIES 


By JOSEPH B. BURNS 


QUESTION 1: Are we to under- 
stand that the prevailing practice in 
a given labor area regarding paid va- 
cations is no longer determinative of 
the action which might be taken by 
a Regional War Labor Board in 
awarding paid vacations? 


ANSWER: A recent decision of the 
National War Labor Board, decided 
on April 15, 1944, (Fulton Iron 
Works case) developed the thinking 
of the national body which permit- 
ted a regional board to award paid 
vacation plans regardless of the pre- 
vailing practice in the particular 
area involved. 

Although the employer members 
of the National Board dissented 
from the majority opinion, the Na- 
tional Board indicated that the 
regional board had the discretion to 
decide whether or not a vacation 
plan should be adopted in a given 
case and the board need not be in- 
volved in its reasoning by the fact 
that the particular area did not show 
any comparable paid vacation plans, 
or that the industry in general had 
not utilized the practice of paying 
for vacation time. As part of the 
reasoning of the majority, the fol- 
lowing excerpt appeared: “We have 
adopted this policy because of our 
conviction that the practice of 
granting two weeks vacation with 
pay to employees, of five years or 
more service, has increasingly “be- 
come a normal practice in American 
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industry throughout the country”. 
QUESTION 2: Will you explain in 


general terms the new 48-hour 
minimum work order which became 
effective for the textile industry on 
May 14, 1944? 


ANSWER: The War Manpower Com- 
mission issued General Order No. 12 
which extended the President’s war 
time work week order (Executive 
Order No. 9301) to the textile in- 
dustry in an effort to increase tex- 
tile production and to promote utili- 
zation of available manpower. 

Subject to this Order are the fol- 
lowing: 

1.) Any unit, department or fac- 
tory manufacturing or processing 
cotton products is subject in entirety 
to the provisions of the Order. 


2.) Any unit manufacturing or 
processing other textiles in addition 
to cotton becomes subject to the 
Order only to that portion of its 
organization handling the cotton. It 
is possible for a factory to operate 
only a portion of its department on 
the 48-hour week while other units 
work less time. 

The Order is by no means as con- 
fining as it may originally appear, 
and if you feel that its applicability 
would not obtain the desired results 
in your case, you should register a 
protest immediately with the Man- 
power Commission in an effort to 
prove that you should not be subject 





to its provisions. The regulations are 
broad enough to provide proper ex- 
emptions where a revised work week 
would not contribute to the desired 
results of the Order. 


QUESTION 3: We understand that 


Executive Order 9240 covers plants 
which are engaged in war produc- 
tion. Does this mean that any 
amount of participation in produc- 
tion for war purposes qualifies a 
contractor for coverage of this pre- 
mium pay order? 


ANSWER: Recently, the Labor De- 


partment has issued a ruling which 
establishes coverage of this order for 


contractors who are engaged in the 
war effort to the extent that more 
than 10% of their products go into 
war usage. This in itself is not a 
clear-cut line of demarcation, but 
where a plant’s war production is 
more than 10% there is no question 
but that the workers would be cov- 
ered by Executive Order 9240. 

As is the case with the coverage 
of the Walsh-Healey Act, employers 
who are only partially engaged in 
war production may segregate their 
civilian and war work and pay pre- 
mium wages only to those employees 
engaged in the production of prod- 
ucts for war use. 


VACATION NEARBY IN 


CO | 


REPRODUCTION of poster made available to industry by Connecticut 
Development Commission to encourage vacationing in Connecticut. 
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QUESTION 4: We understand that 


the Women’s Division of the U. §. 
Department of Labor has adopted 
several recommendations which they 
believe should be included in all 
union contracts where women form 
a part of the bargaining unit. Will 
you kindly enlighten us as to the 
nature of these clauses? 


ANSWER: Yes, the U. S. Department 


of Labor, in cooperation with the 
labor unions, have prepared sample 
clauses which they believe should be 
inserted in union contracts for the 
benefit of women workers. 

Without comment, I would like 
to restate the clauses as presented 
for approval: 


1) “It is mutually agreed be- 
tween the company and the union 
that no discrimination based on sex 
or marital status shall be practiced 
or permitted. 


2) “Wages: Wage rates estab- 
lished under this contract shall be 
set by the job, not by the sex of the 
worker. Wage rates and job classi- 
fications shall be based on job con- 
tent. The starting rate shall be the 
same for all inexperienced workers, 
irrespective of sex. 


3) “Seniority: Women shall ac- 
cumulate seniority in the same man- 
ner as male employees, and _ shall 
have the same rights of promotion 
or transfer to other departments. If 
it becomes necessary to eliminate or 
curtail work of any department in 
which women are employed they 
shall be entitled to carry their sen- 
iority to other departments. 


4) “Rest periods: In addition to 
a regularly scheduled lunch period, 
each employee covered by this agree- 
ment shall receive two ten-minute 
rest periods in each work-day. 

5) “Lunch periods: Every em- 
ployee shall receive a regularly de- 
signated lunch period which shall 
occur not more than five hours from 
the beginning of the employee’s 
work day. Such lunch period shall be 
at least 30 minutes. A 30-minute 
lunch period shall be paid for. 


6) “Maternity leave: Pregnancy 
shall not be grounds for dismissal of 
any woman employee. Any woman 
employee who is pregnant shall, 
upon presentation of doctor’s cer- 
tificate, stating the probable date of 
her confinement, receive maternity 
leave of not less than six weeks be- 
fore delivery and two months after 
delivery.” 





Pe Ne tee, 


AST month many official dele- 

gates from our South American 

neighbor countries came to visit 
our factories to see our products, in- 
stitutions and the men who manage 
them. We invited them—entertained 
them like the good neighbor policy 
practiced in many parts of the nation, 
wherein newcomers are visited soon 
after their arrival in the neighborhood. 
Governor Baldwin, who sponsored the 
visit, wanted Connecticut people to 
learn more about the customs and the 
wants of our southern neighbors while 
they in turn learned about what we in 
Connecticut had to offer their coun- 
tries by way of products, equipment, 
deliveries, finances, etc. 

While many of our distinguished 
visitors spoke English, others did not. 
Hence, there could be no understand- 
ing or building of friendship without 
interpreters. Bill Johnson, the Associ- 
ation’s Foreign Trade Secretary, pro- 
vided this means of understanding by 
securing the services of a number of 
interpreters. That brings us to a key 
point in our column for the month. 

Accurate interpretation of the facts 
is the most important step toward un- 
derstanding and harmony. The whole- 
sale lack of it in the home, school, 
church, club, business, community, 
state and nation, and between nations 
is the big fly in the peace ointment. 

But what’s all this got to do with 
industrial development that deals with 
materials, money, machines, manage- 
ment and men? 

Just about everything. Materials, 
money and machines can’t reason and 
come to conclusions—create the cir- 
cumstances by which they become 
useful servants of men. Out of ma- 
terial some of us have created the ma- 
chines and the money for exchanging 
them. The machines working under 
the direction of men have produced, 
with the aid of some hand labor, the 


housing we call factories and the mil- 
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By L. M. BINGHAM, 
Editor and Director of Development 


lions of products that flow from them 
to give us constantly a more abundant 
material civilization. But without 
someone to start the process—someone 
called management—and someone 
called “employees” or “labor” to carry 
on the work efficiently, there can be 
nothing but stagnation and death— 
no food, no production, no wealth or 
health. 

So the foundation of industrial 
development lies in the behavior of the 
men who manage and the men who 
actually do the work. Speaking math- 
ematically, the manner in which men 
work together is to the productive re- 
sult as a rheostat is to a motor, a 
dynamo or set of electric lights. Given 
full understanding of the facts by 
management and men, imagination, in- 
centive and enthusiasm usually follow 
to create the harmony which pours 
forth ever increasing quantities of 
goods to the profit of all, just as the 
rheostat switch gradually puts elec- 
trical energy to work at an ever-in- 
creasing tempo. Through the rheostat 
speed can be regulated to produce 
more or less power at a given point. 
The speed of production is simularly 
affected by the actions of individuals 
working together. Let them become 
angry, worried, disgusted or ill, from 
any cause and you get a slowdown in 
production, and at times, a complete 
stoppage, just as the motor stops when 
the rheostat switch is short-circuited 
or shut-off. 

Of course, this is all very primary 
—academic—some people say, for the 
lack of a more expressive word. And 
why should it not be primary, since 
we humans are still in the primer after 
living together thousands of years 
without learning much about mesh- 
ing together the most important and 
complicated mechanisms on earth— 
ourselves. ‘ 

It is nothing short of pathetic to 
hear some of the wise among us, the 
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men who pride themselves above all 
on their practicality, scoffing at public 
or labor relations work. They seem 
to think it’s some sort of sissy game 
called “putting a quart of milk on 
every MHottentot’s doorstep”—cer- 
tainly nothing for a “he man” execu- 
tive to come down to. They may “go 
in for” something called public rela- 
tions to the tune of a few thousand 
dollars worth of publicity, with a 
heavy mixture of whitewash in it, 
only to discover that the dark streaks 
of discontent still show through the 
whitewash to blast profits and produce 
losses. We are in need of a better defi- 
nition for public relations—something 
that will clearly demonstrate the need 
for constant study and resultful action 
to usher in harmony and enthusiastic 
teamwork at every point of human 
contact, rather than friction and loss of 
production, profits, enjoyment and 
even health. 


xk *& 


In a recent luncheon address to a 
group of our members in Hartford 
County and members of the Hartford 
County Industrial Relations Society 
at the Hartford Club, Dr. Rex F. 
Harlow, president of the American 
Council on Public Relations, said that 
interest in public relations had ex- 
ploded in our face during the past 
six months with literally thousands of 
people turning their thoughts toward 
this field of activity. It is the purpose 
of this § year old non-profit organiza- 
tion, according to Dr. Harlow, to 
furnish training and to seek the estab- 
lishment of an ethical code for this 
rapidly expanding field in order to 
avoid “publicity quackery” that has 
been all-too-prevalent. 

Coming from a successful business 
man like Dr. Harlow, who is a partner 
in a successful publishing business, as 
well as a successful public relations 
consultant, teacher, and now full-time 
president of the non-profit organiza- 
tion which seeks to raise the standards 
of practice in the public relations field, 
a few of his observations command at- 
tention. 

As an example of good public rela- 
tions he told of one personnel manager 
who never had any real labor trouble 
and of another who was always having 
difficulty. The one who had no trouble 
had a warm personality and was a 
keen observer of human nature and of 
everything about him. He was quick 
to detect attitudes of workers and 
paid the closest attention to locating 
and dealing with all manner of griev- 































































































































































































































































































































































ances. The personnel man who had diffi- 
culty was indifferent to grievances and 
seemed to lack a sincere interest in the 
workers, Dr. Harlow said. The splendid 
system used by the Bell Telephone 
Company in recording and settling 
grievances was also brought out by Dr. 
Harlow. 

Inasmuch as public relations is in- 
volved in every human contact made, 
both between workers inside a busi- 
ness and customers and the public out- 
side, Dr. Harlow emphasized that 
policies and procedures must be initi- 
ated at the “top” and delegated to no 
less than a vice president in charge of 
public relations. In public relations 
today, Dr. Harlow continued, “we 
have what I would liken to a three 
legged stool. In the first leg we should 
get the public relations viewpoint. 
With the second leg, we should at- 
tempt to recover and hold the freedom 
of opportunity which has been our 
birthright in this country. Third, we 
should search ourselves to see that we 
are in tune with the times so that we 
shall understand how to guard men 
safely during their revolutionary at- 
tempts toward higher goals of attain- 
ment.” 


TOMER) 


a ee but! 
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THERE'S FOOD FOR THOUGHT 
IN THE QUOTATION, “IF YOU 
HAVE NOTHING TO ADVERTISE, 
ADVERTISE YOUR BUSINESS 
FOR SALE.” 


EVEN IN WARTIME YOU HAVE 
SOMETHING TO ADVERTISE—— 
YOUR NAME, SPECIAL SERV- 
ICES, POST-WAR PRODUCTS. 


BUT MAKE YOUR PROGRAM 
WELL-ROUNDED, DESIGNED BY 
AN AGENCY WHOSE STAFF IS 
ENGINEERING-TRAINED, WHO 
UNDERSTAND THE TECHNICAL 
AS WELL AS THE SALES SIDE 
OF YOUR PROBLEMS. 


IN SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT, 


THE RECOGNIZED INDUSTRIAL 
AGENCY !S 


TET 2 


PRODUCTS 
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/ 
Shas] 4 
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Another big problem of public re- 
lations, call it by any other name you 
will, is the present “hee hawing” be- 
tween labor and management. An ex- 
ample of the difficulties involved has 
been so well put by George T. Trundle 
Jr., president of The Trundle Engi- 
neering Co., in one of his printed 
talks entitled, “Oats in the Barn”, 
that I quote profusely from it as fol- 
lows: 

“We're never going to realize our 
full postwar possibilities, in this coun- 
try, unless management and labor learn 
how to pull together. 

We’re having a tough enough time 
trying to lick our war production 
problems, with labor pulling one way 
and management pulling another. 

The big issue upon which this team 
simply can’t agree is naturally the 
question of wages. 

And in arguing on this point, I 
think both sides are basing their con- 
tentions upon false premises. 

For instance—labor insists upon 
talking about wages in terms of the 
cost of living. 

I have every sympathy with this 
point of view—but a manufacturer 
can’t pay wages on the basis of the 
cost of living. 

Suppose a ditch digger applied to 
you for a job, and you asked him, 
“How good a ditch digger are you?” 

Suppose he replied, “I don’t know 
anything about digging ditches, but 
the Government says that the cost of 
living has gone up 50%, so I think 
my wages should be at least $7.00 a 
day. 

What has the cost of living got to 
do with it? The man is paid for dig- 
ging ditches. How much can he dig? 

Now let’s take the case of the manu- 
facturer. The employer is always think- 
ing of his costs in terms of wages. 
But, as a matter of fact, wages enter 
far less into manufacturing costs than 
many people think. 

In the case of many products, di- 
rect labor costs amount to only 20% 
of the final sales price. This means that 
a wage increase of 10% would mean 
only a 2% increase in price if passed 
on to the consumer. 

Yet the manufacturer says, “I can’t 
stand that wage increase. It would put 
me out of business.”” Well—would it? 

What about proper material con- 
trol? What about proper production 
control? What about tools and equip- 
ment? What about maintenance prac- 
tices? 

What about excessive indirect labor 
costs? High shipping costs? Improper 
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office expenses? Ineffective adver- 
tising? Travel expense accounts? 

I will make the flat statement, right 
here, that, in most cases, costs are 
affected more by management methods 
than they are by hourly rates of 
wages. 

So you see what’s happening to the 
team today. The labor horse is talking 
about the high cost of living. The 
management horse is talking about 
how higher hourly rates increase costs. 
I think both of them are wrong. 

The one basic element in the whole 
picture is hardly even mentioned by 
either side. That basic element is pro- 
ductivity. 

Productivity has to do with the rate 
of output per man per hour. 

To accomplish maximum _pro- 
ductivity there must be, first, real 
management efficiency, which gives the 
worker every possible facility for top 
production—and, second, a willing- 
ness on the part of the worker to use 
the facilities provided by management 
to effect maximum output. That 
means teamwork. 

The more any company can produce, 
in quantity, at lower cost, the greater 
will be the income of the workers, 
the management and the stockholders. 

And when I say “income”, I’m not 
just talking about money. What’s the 
use of a larger income if the prices of 
the things we buy go up as fast, or 
faster than the number of dollars in 
the pay envelope? 

The only way to get a real increase 
in income for anybody is to keep 
prices down. 

The way to keep prices down is to 
produce a higher volume, of a product, 
at a lower cost. 

The way to produce a higher vol- 
ume at a lower cost is to get increased 
productivity. 

The way to get increased pro- 
ductivity is for management to give 
the men in the plant the very best in 
planning and equipment—and for the 
men in the plant to give the manage- 
ment the greatest output they can 
reasonably deliver with the facilities 
which management provides.” 

At every turn of the road toward 
the kind of teamwork suggested by 
Mr. Trundle, good public relations 
must be practiced. Call it labor rela- 
tions if you will (always a part of 
public relations), it is fast becoming 
the most valuable work, if effective, 
in any business. Practiced well it is 
nothing more than the art of working 
together harmoniously to produce the 
maximum benefits for all. 


BUSINESS 


PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the previous month. 


Ts index of general business 
activity in Connecticut declined 
fractionally in April to an esti- 
mated 94.0% above normal. In April 
of last year the index reached its 
highest point, 120.4% above normal. 
During the past year the index fell 
off sharply to 97.7% in October 1943 
and then leveled off to decline only 
3.7 percentage points in the last six 
months. Four components of the in- 
dex have declined consistently during 
recent months: employment and man- 
hours gradually; construction and cot- 
ton mill activity rather sharply. The 
fifth element, freight shipments, has 
recorded several increases. The United 
States index of industrial activity is 
estimated at 41.0% above normal in 
April. 

The index of manufacturing em- 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


ployment in Connecticut moved side- 
ways in April standing at an estimated 
79.6% above normal. Although the 
actual number of persons employed in 
factories throughout the state con- 
tinued to follow a steady downward 
trend, seasonal adjustment tended to 
lessen the effect on the index. 

Decline in employment and man- 
hours has not necessarily brought 
about a corresponding drop in pro- 
duction inasmuch as improved pro- 
duction efficiency has enabled many 
war plants to meet schedules in spite 
of manpower losses. Some factors con- 
tributing to the improved situation 
are: the average worker is far more 
experienced today; employee training, 
which retarded production in the past, 
is largely over; and a more extensive 
use is now being made of wage in- 


centive programs as a means of main- 
taining output of war goods. In addi- 
tion, better machines and tools: have 
been developed and installed in arms 
producing factories and the flow of 
raw materials, a troublesome problem 
in the early days of war production, 
has been smoothed out to a consider- 
able degree. 

Many arms producing factories are 
now turning out materials of war at 
a faster rate than. they are receiving 
new contracts and some concerns have 
been able to resume output of goods 
for civilian use. Additional civilian 
production in Connecticut at this time 
is confined chiefly to office equipment 
manufacturers. However, the War 
Production Board recently permitted 
all small plants (less than 100 work- 
ers) to resume civilian production, 
without limitation. 

The April index of manhours 
worked in Connecticut factories fell 
off 2.5 percentage points to an esti- 
mated 138.8% above normal. Eighty- 
two Hartford County factories re- 
ported a reduction of 430,000 man- 
hours worked in April, the largest de- 
crease in several months, due chiefly 
to a net loss of 1,742 employees and 
a decline in the average hours worked 
per employee. During the month 
strikes interfered further with Con- 
necticut war production and trans- 
portation. An _ interstate trucking 
strike delayed movements of war ma- 
terials from many centers and indus- 
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Feature 


Two Illustrated Articles 


INDUSTRY JOINS 
THE SEABEES 


The word and picture story of a two and 

one half day visitation of 79 Connecticut 

manufacturers and newsmen at Camp 
Endicott, Davisville, R. I. 


INDUSTRY MEETS ITS 
LATIN AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


A swiftly moving picture and caption 

story of the highlights of the recent 5 

day visit of official delegates from South 

American Republics to Connecticut's In- 

dustries and other points of interest in 
14 towns and cities. 


trial strikes occurred in Bristol, Hart- 
ford, Naugatuck and New Haven 
war plants. 

The index of freight shipments 
originating in eight Connecticut cities 
rose fractionally to 64.2% above nor- 
mal in April. One year ago the index 
registered an all time high of 94.8% 
above normal, 30.6 percentage points 
above the present level. Increased ton- 
nage was forwarded from South Nor- 
walk, Stamford and Waterbury while 
reductions were reported at five im- 
portant shipping centers in the state. 

In April the index of construction 
work in progress decreased slightly to 
an estimated 64.4% below normal. 
This is the sixth consecutive decline 
and carries the construction index 
50.9 points below the standing of one 
year ago. The U. S. Department of 
Labor states that the real problem 
facing the construction industry is 
that of inventories of building ma- 
terials. Lumber inventories are seri- 
ously depleted, inventories of plumb- 
ing and electrical supplies are virtually 
exhausted and inventories of many 
other materials are depleted to varying 
degrees. 

The index of cotton mill activity 
in Connecticut was estimated at 5.8% 
above normal in April. In an attempt 
to check a continuing decline in pro- 
duction, the cotton textile industry 
was ordered to establish a 48-hour 
work week, effective May 14, 1944. 
Approximately 10,000 workers in the 
textile industry in the state are af- 
fected by the order. 

Cost of Living in the United States 
has remained stable with only minor 
variations during the past year, ac- 
cording to the index published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The in- 
dex is based on changes in the cost of 
goods purchased by wage earners and 
lower salaried workers in large cities 
with the period 1935-1939 equaling 
100. In March of this year the index 
registered 123.8 as compared with 
122.8 a year ago and 114.3 in March 
1942. The present standing is 22.8 
percent above the 100.8 level of Jan- 
uary 1941, base date of the “Little 
Steel” formula. Since the beginning 
of the war in Europe, the rise in the 
cost of living has amounted to 26 
percent, as compared with an ad- 
vance of 61 percent during the same 
period of the first World War. 
Throughout the past year prices of 
foods have declined from the high 
level reached last spring, while prices 
of other goods and services, except 
rents, have risen. 





Il’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 


and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Advertising Specialties 3 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
Turbine Co 
Aircraft Accessories ; 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 


Middletown 


The Spencer Hartford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Airplanes 
Aircraft Div 


United 


New Haven 


Chance-Vought 
craft corp 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


United Air- 
Stratford 


Haven 


Waterbury 


Scovill 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 


Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet pack- 
ing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co. New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 

Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

Automotive & Service Station Equipment 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 

Waterbury satiate’ Inc 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Waterbury 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 


ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless. 
aluminum) Hartford 
; Barrels 

The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 

The Autoyre Company 


Oakville 
The Charles Parker Co 


Meriden 


Bath Tubs 

Dextone Company 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 
Bristol 
New Britain 
(ball and 
Stamford 


New Haven 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp 


roller 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Be a 
enches 


The 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 
Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 

Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 

Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 

Biological Products 

Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 

Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blocks 

Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 

The Spencer Turbine Co 

Colonial Blower Company 


Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Boilers 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Boxe: 


Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 
Box Board 
The Lyndall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 


Bolts and Nuts 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Portland 


Norwich 


The Warner Brothers Company 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 
Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Iinterchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
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Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgepert 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


New Britain 
New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) _ Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, 
Sheathed) 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


non-metallic 
Hartford 


Hartford 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Canvas Products 
F B Skiff Inc 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 


Hartford 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey —< 
Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chemicals 
Anothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 

Chromium Corp of America 
The Chromium Process Company 

Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clav 

Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Waterbury 
Derby 





IT’S 


Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch Facings 


The Russell —_ Co 

lutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 

panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 
metallic) Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Middletown 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Paper) 


New London 


Div) 
Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Contract Machining 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 
Contract Manufacturers ; 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Copper 
The American Brass Co (sheet, 
tubes) 


wire, rods, 
Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and _ rolls) 
Waterbury 
Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 
Seymour 
Bridgeport 


Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 

D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 

New Haven 
Robert Gair 
Portland 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Div 
Co Inc 

Cosmetics 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J] B Williams Co Glastonbury 

Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 

Palmer Brothers New London 

Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 

Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc 

Cut Stone 


The 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Delayed Action Mechanisms 
M H Rhodes Inc 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporaiton 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 


Moosup 
Hartford 


Dextone Co New Haven 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Third Ave 
West Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 


Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 


Hartford 
Hartford 
New London 
Middletown 


Plantsville 
Plantsville 


The Russell 


The Silex Co 
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Electric Cables 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 

Specialties 

The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 

Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 

The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 


New London 


Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control (ponte 
The Trumbull Electric Mf Plainville 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mie c Co Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 


The Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
ngines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelo 
Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc 


Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co Pp O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
FELT—AIll Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 


Westport 


Ferrules 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Specialty) 
Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Case Brothers Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
bir 3 John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (lines) 
East Hampton 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
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New Haven 


Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstalll Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 
Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Southport 


Shelton 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) 
Furnace Linings 
The Mullite Refractories Co 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & —— for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear > New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zerol Bevel) Hartford 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
. Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Cie | Cutters 
The Fletcher Terr Box 415 Forestville 
Gelt Ee Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balla, bees) 
ristol 
Graphite Crucible & Products 
American Crucible Shelton 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc 
custom grinding; centerless, 
face, internal and special) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Brdigeport 
Hardware 


nickel, 
Derby 


New Haven 


(Precision 
cylindrical, sur- 


Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and_ industrial) Middletown 
The Bassick Company (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
_ Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp 
J H Sessions & Son 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc 
Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwelll Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
The Driscoll Wire Company 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D. Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Comp 

WV aterbury 

Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


New Haven 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 

The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 

Insulating Refractories 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 
Key Blanks 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
The Graham Mfg = Derby 


Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 


Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company 


(brass, colonial 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 

Glastonbury 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 
Lighting Equipment 


engravers, 
New Haven 


The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
The Teatiiee Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Bessie Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non- Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 


work only) : Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 


Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
L Lucas and Son Fairfield 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 

The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 


The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
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Marine Equipment 


The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Mechanical Assemblies—Small 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (screw 
drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, ham- 


New Haven 


New Haven 


mers, auto repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods d 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (small) Oakdale 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 
The Greist Mfg Co 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Microfilming 
Microstat Corp of New England Inc Norwalk 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 cee St 


New Haven 
Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Moulded Plastic Products 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Moulds 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 


non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 

mercial and industrial) Stamford 

The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 
Oil Burner Wick 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 


Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Paints and Enamels 


The Staminite Corp New Haven 


The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 

Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 

Co Ine Portland 


The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Paper Boxes 

National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 

The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
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Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) | 
Parallel Tubes Mystic 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Pharmaceutical Specialties | Mystic 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 

Pipe Meriden 

The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 

New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 

Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 


Plainville 


Plainville 


The Hartford Chrome Corporaiton Hartford 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Presses 


The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 


embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
5 Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co - Torrington 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 


The Bristol Co (recording and 


controlling) 

Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 

& O Manufacturing Company 


New Haven 


The G. 


Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 


33 Hull St 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 


Shelton 


Waterbury 
New Haven 


kanthal) Retainers Southport 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 

non-ferrous) Waterville 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 


copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 
(Advt.) 








































































































Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
Untied States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Gloves 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 


Stratford 


Stratford 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 
Saw Blades 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cuttin 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co ew Haven 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 


New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 


Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 


Sargent and Company New Haven 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 

Waterbury 

The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 
Scythes 

Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 

The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Sheet Metal Stampings 

The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
gnals 
The H C Cook Co — card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 
Wetec 
Smoke Stacks 
The Big-low Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving pooee Glastonbury 
pecial Parts 
The Greist Mfg Ag (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
Spinnings 
The Gray Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
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Spring. Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Spring Units 

American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 

Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 

Spring Washers 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Torrington 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Jw Company (Coil and Torsion) 


Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mig Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Stampings 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Fibre, Cellulose, 
Paper) Manchester 
Stampings—Small 


The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 

Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 

Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 

Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 

Waterbury 


New Haven 


p Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury yee ore Co 
uper Refractories 
The Mullite eeeoses Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Stamford 
New Haven 
Bristol 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 


New Haven 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischeff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic con- 
trol) Waterbury 


Jewett City 
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Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Mystic 





Wm Johl Manufacturing Co 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Timing Devices and Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Tinning 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet mx Co (non-ferrous metals 


Thomaston 





in rolls) ols Waterbury 
The Hoggson & Pettis | Mig Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 

Tht Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 


New Haven 
New Haven 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


New Haven 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and _ copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Tubing—Condenser Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 
Extruded Plastics Inc 
Typewriters 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 

Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 

Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Norwalk 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 
Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Varnishes 
[he Staminite Corp 
Ventilating Systems 


Hartford 


New Britain 


New Haven 








Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Wicks 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
fhe Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 

(Advt.) 
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Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) | Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
: Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Fairfield 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Cloth 


Wire Clo 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 
meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 


HARTFORD LOOKS 
TO THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 7) 
Waldo G. Bowman, Editor, Engineer- 
ing News Record, New York 
Robert W. Dowling, Vice-Pres., Star- 
rett Bros. & Eken, Inc., New York 


THE GENERAL CONTRACTOR’S PLACE 
In THE Post-War Picture 

H. E. Forman, Managing Director, As- 
sociated General Contractors, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Post-War Att YEAR AIR CONDI- 
TIONING 

George Copeland, General Eastern 
Representative, Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT IN THE 
Post-War HoME 
A. E. Sanger, Manager of Sales, General 


Electric Co. 


FINANCING CONSTRUCTION 
Owen Morgan, Vice President, Society 
for Savings, Hartford 


THE Future Or CoNNECTICUT’s 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 

Harry R. Westcott, President, West- 
cott & Mapes, Inc., New Haven, Pres- 
ident, Connecticut Association for 
Planning Post-War Construction 


MarKeETING IN THE FUTURE 

Harry R. Tosdal, Professor of Market- 
ing, Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 


Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co : Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Fairfield 


Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company 


Waterbury 


New Haven 
Winsted 


Oakville 


Hartford 


DisTRIBUTION AND ITs Cost 

Stanley A. Holme, Central Planning 
Committee, Gencral Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Tax SIMPLIFICATION As AN Alp IN 
Post-War DIsTRIBUTION 

Donald L. Wilkins, Vice President, 
Management Planning, Inc. 


RETAILING IN THE Post-War Econ- 
OMY 

Saul Cohn, President, City Stores Co., 
New York; Chairman, N.R.D.G.A. 
Post-War Committee 


A Post-GRADUATE CourRsE For SALES 
EXECUTIVES 

Harold D. Laidley, White Motor Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE Post-War CoorDINATION OF 
TRANSPORTATION AGENCIES 

John B. Keeler, Gen’! Traffic Mgr., 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh; President, 


National Industrial Traffic League 


Paul H. Nystrom, Professor of Mar- 
keting, Columbia University; and Pres- 
ident, Limited Price Variety Stores As- 
sociation 

Walter D. Fuller, President, Curtis 
Publishing Co.; Regional Chairman, 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment; Past-President, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers 


MACHINERY For THE FuTuRE 

James Y. Scott, President, The Van 
Norman Co., Springfield; President, 
National Machine Tool Builders As- 
soc., Cleveland 
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Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport Bridgeport 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Reynolds & Co (cotton, rayon) Norwich 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 
(Advt.) 


Toots Or THE FuTURE 
A. H. D’Arcambal, Vice President, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & W hit- 
ney Div.; Past President, American 
Society for Metals and American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers 


MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 
John H. VanDeventer, President, “The 
Iron Age”, New York 


CrYsTAL GAZING IN THE PACKAGING 
FIELD 

C. W. Browne, Editor, ‘Modern Pack- 
aging”, New York 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

Dr. Lawrence W. Bass. Director, New 
England Industrial Research Founda- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 


Pusiic RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
Harry D. Farren, Syndicate Director, 
The American Economic Foundation, 
New York 


PacKAGING For Air CarGo 
Paul E. Burbank, Manager of Air Car- 
go, United Airlines, Inc., Chicago 


FINANCE For SMALL BUSINESS 
H. Z. Persons, President Brattleboro 
Trust Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont Professor 
of Economics, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 

Paul G. Hoffman, President, Stude- 
baker Co., South Bend, Ind.; Chair- 
man, Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. 





FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


FOR SALE—Property at 119 Willow Street, Winsted, Connecticut— 
Lot approximately 250 ft. frontage on Willow Street, 190 feet has a 
depth of approximately 160 feet, 60 feet has a depth of approximately 
60 feet—Building: main section, 3 stories, 35 ft. by 100 ft.; main 
section, 2 stories, 30 ft. by 58 ft.; addition, 1 story, 10 ft. by 30 ft.; 
addition, 1 story, 18 ft. by 25 ft.—Equipped with oil burner and coal 
stoker—Close to Winsted Railroad Station. Address R. E. 130. 


FOR RENT—200,000 square feet of factory space for rent—prices 


range from 18¢ to 30¢ per square foot heated, according to location. 
Address R. E. 131. 


WANTED TO RENT—2000—5000 square feet floor space—with 
power installation—preferably situated on railroad siding on outskirts 


of city—quarry space would be suitable—heating not necessary. Address 
R. E. 137. 


MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED in Connecticut—must 
be well established, in sound condition and owner must have logical 
reason for sale. Address R. E. 139. 


WANTED AT ONCE—7$5 ton or larger capacity Knuckle Joint Em- 
bossing Press— similar to Bliss No. 4 or Waterbury Farrel Presses—must 
be in good condition—wire, telephone or write. Address S. E. 427. 


FOR SALE—Approximately 700 or more small Coolant Pumps in sur- 
plus stock—140 Size 00 without pulley—800 Size 0000 without pulley 
—model 1850—have built in relief valve and are of a rotary type— 
speed ranges from 300 to 500 RPM spiral pumping gears—all new and 
never been used—made by G. D. Roper Corporation of Rockford, 
Illinois. Address S. E. 429. 


FOR SALE—1—Wood Hand Feed Surface Grinder, 2 Model A, Cleve- 
land Automatic Screw Machines, motorized, now operating. Address 
S. E. 430. 


FOR SALE— the following quantities of stainless steel hex nuts, class 
3 fit: 23,799—4/48 slightly loose; 3,522—4/48 slightly tight; 21,732 
—10/32 slightly loose; 73,652—2/64 slightly loose. Address S. E. 443. 


FOR SALE— 3,447—7/16” diameter 17 ST Aluminum Rod in 12 ft. 
lengths. Address S. E. 444. 


WANTED—Drafting table with tilting board, approximately 36” x 
60”. With extension table and drawer (if possible) and with straight- 
edge; Draftsman’s posture chair (either metal or wood) with cushion 
seat; Dazor adjustable fluorescent lamp for draftsman; Blueprint case 
to hold prints 28” x 40”. Address S. E. 445. 


WANTED—Model LT-44 Towmotor Lift—4,000 lb. capacity—108” 
height of lift—2—36” forks—wheel base 44”—overall length 74”— 
lower height 83”. Address S. E. 447. 


FOR SALE—1 Used Ready Power Gas Electric Drive for Electric 
Industrial Truck (Elwell-Parker)—Model ECM—36 Volts, 120 Amps 
—4 Cylinder Gas Engine connected direct to D. C. Generator Unit. 
(needs overhauling)—Used in 4000 lb. capacity Elwell-Parker Electric 
Truck—purchased new in 1937—(Completely replaces storage bat- 
teries on electric Industrial trucks). Address S. E. 448. 


WANTED—Caterpiller or Truck crane 3 to 5 ton capacity, ap- 
proximate 25 ft. boom. Address S. E. 454. 


FOR SALE—1—Model 10, Pease Blueprinting and Drying Machine 
with reactions instead of coils, with electrically heated dryer, single 
phase, 220 volts and Junior Vertical sheet washer. Address S. E. 456. 


COMPLETE WOODWORKING FACILITIES AVAILABLE— 


Equipment up-to-date in every detail—over 70 machines can be used. 
Address M. T. A. 215. 


PERSONNEL 


ADVERTISING-MARKET RESEARCH AND PLANNING— 
Long, successful experience in developing new programs and functions 
with outstanding Connecticut manufacturer, particularly in marketing 
and advertising—initial salary incidental to opportunity of demonstrat- 


ing training and imagination in phase of postwar planning—age 56— 
married. Address P. W. 1057. 


EXECUTIVE—Experienced business man of managerial ability with 
record of performance in responsible industrial and administrative posi- 
tions. Able to plan, direct and supervise plant operation, personnel and 
office management; also possesses investigative and sales experience. Cornell 
graduate. Age 52. Address P. W. 1082. 


SALES EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL MANAGER—Thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of distribution—12 years with large hardware 
manufacturer—3 years with manufacturer of heavy chemicals—11 years 
with manufacturer of floor covering—At present Supervising Sales and 
General Manager for manufacturer of textile machinery—Excellent 
record—adaptable—gets results. Address P. W. 1085. 


SALES MANAGEMENT—Age 42—college work in mechanical en- 
gineering and business administration—experience includes all phases 
of sales, sales management, engineering, merchandising and promotion— 
has devised cost systems, set up operative budgets. Address P. W. 1089. 


SALES MANAGER—14 years with present company directing Sales 
and Advertising—4 years with automobile finance company as Branch 
Manager—3 years with nationally known accounting machine company 
as Salesman, Branch Manager and Sales Manager of Manufacturing 
Division—8 years with textile company as Cashier and Office Manager 
—age 49—married. Address P. W. 1097. 


GENERAL FOREMAN—16 years general foreman specializing in all 
semi-automatics—planning and layout, estimating, retooling—complete 


charge of 130 men—medium-heavy machine work preferred. Address 
P. W. 1102. 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT— Anxious to make connections with 
Connecticut manufacturers for the sale of their product throughout 
Texas and Louisiana—interested in making connections with manufac- 
turers whose products would be used in oil refineries, sugar refineries, 


chemical, sulphur, and synthetic plastics plants, and ship yards. Address 
P. W. 1103. 


PRODUCTION OR SALES—15 years’ experience copper and brass 
mills—technical sales—federal agency experience—production and 
scheduling—age 41, B.S. Yale. Address P. W. 1117. 


ACCOUNTANT—18 years general accounting, office management 
and purchasing experience. Thorough knowledge of cost accounting, 
motor equipment maintenance, traffic, machining and assembly experi- 
ence. Desires position, with opportunities, in either accounting or 
production control department of reliable manufacturer, Hartford or 
vicinity, where good financial and mechanical background together 
with better than average ability will be recognized. Age 37—married— 
3 dependents. Address P. W. 1121. 


EXECUTIVE—Active experience in Industrial Relations field—Em- 
ployment Manager for large manufacturing company, employing both 
men and women—Experience in Labor relations, Selective Service Defer- 
ments, Bond sales promotions, training within industry—Chairman of 
Labor-Management committee—Editor of House organ—Full supervision 
of Athletic and Recreational program for 1500 employees. Wide experi- 
ence in sales, both retail and wholesale—Able to train men in selling, 
especially in promotional work—Advertising experience and radio script — 
writing. College graduate—B.S. degree, age 42, married—3_ children. 
Address P. W. 1127. 


MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE—25 years in reorganization and 
management of large and small business—20 years spent in European 


manufacture—American born—Age 51. Up to $15,000. Address P. W. 
1130. 


SALES AND SALES PROMOTION—Twenty-five years in the elec- 
trical industry, serving as Assistant to the Sales Manager and jin charge 
of sales promotion, including fifteen years as District Sales Manager. 
Available for permanent position, preferably in Connecticut. Address 
Pp. W. 1153. 

SALES ENGINEER—Age 45-—Yale Engineering degree—in addition 
to sales has had purchasing and production planning experience— 
minimum $5000. Address P. W. 1156. 

SALES EXECUTIVE -—26 years extensive experience electrical manu- 


facture and sales and promotion management. Age 42. Address P. W. 
1157. 
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i For many years Siewek has designed and 

— sUpplied industry with high speed drills 
and complicated Drill Jigs. In this field 

ee Siewek’s experience/tcovers a number of 

em years. Today — in ever increasing volume — 

~ we are designing drills and jigs in strict 


alliance with N.A.F. and A.A.F. specifica- 
= : fions forthe aircraft industry. It may be the 
7 answer to your future planning. 
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—. SIEWEK ENGINEERING DIVISION 
| DI 3.3 ee co} me eT IS Ra lem Tle tt tis Loe 


TREET HARTFORD 


e Engineering Staffs in Hartford, Chicago and Detroit 
ith SIEWEK TOOL DIVISIO. | ee 7 Aras) 
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COMPETITION 


after this war is going 
to require large amounts 
of printing. Broadsides, 
brochures and manuals 
will be in great demand. 
Better start now to do 


some serious thinking 


e about them 
Poised 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


tor Invasion \ Hartford 1, Connecticut 


0 a a 
The mightiest armies in history stand 
ready, waiting the signal to crash on to 
the beaches of Hitler’s Europe. Ready, 
too, are enormous quantities of telephone 
equipment they will need in battle. For 
many months great shipments of tele- 
phones, switchboards, wire and tens of 
thousands of other items needed in com- 
munications have been moving toward 
the invasion bases. This endless stream of 
supplies must continue until the war is won. 
There can be no “waiting list’ for equip- 
ment on the battle front. That’s why there 


must be some waiting here at home. 


sbete SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Tue Case, Locxwoop & Bratnarp Co. 
HakTForRD [1944] Con NECTICUT 








